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Gray Phalarope at Eastbourne.—The gray phalarope has occurred in great numbex 
at Eastbourne, and neig::bourhood. This beautiful little bird has lately visited our cogs 


and “ pals” (as the small ponds are called) in numbers, and “ the cry is still they come” 
A friend living at Pevensey says there were great numbers there ten or twelve 

since. From my notes I collect the following:—Friday, September 7. A coay. 
guardman shot two gray phalaropes at Wallsend, Pevensey, to-day. September j2. 
Mr. Cooper shot one to-day at the Crumble Pond. September 12. Mr. Osboume. 
farmer, shot one to-day in a small pond close to the high road at Eastbourne, in cox. 


pany with some ducks. September 16. Bates, the nataralist, through whose hand 


all have passed, says, “ Mr. Cooper brought me twelve ppt last night,” which be 
shot that day at Cuckmere Haven. September 17. Mr. Quoper shot four to-day « 
the Crumbles, September 17. Mr. Vidler shot one to-day at Pevensey, and one on the 
14th of September. September 17. A coast-guardman shot three to-day at Perenwr, 
September 17. One shot to-day at Bexhill, in my presence. September 2v, Qxe 
picked up in the Marshes, which I have. September 20. Mr. Osbourne. of Eas. 

deane, has shot two to-day onthe small pond iu front of bis house, in company with 
his ducks. September 20. Mr. Thomson has procured two to-day at Cuckwer 
Haven. September 20. Mr. Vidler has shot one to-day at Pevensey.—John Dutton; 

51, Terminus Road, Eastbourne, Sussex, September 20, 1866. 

{I trust Mr. Dutton will not omit to notice and record the direction io which these 
interesting visitors approach Eastbourne, the relative proportions of the sexes, ihe food 
found in their stomachs, and any other particulars that may be of general interes: 
Ornithologists’ generally will consider that something more is desired fur the 


| «pages of the ‘ Zovlogist’ than the bare fact of the birds having been killed.— Edward 


Newman.] 

Dotterel at Eastbourne.—On the 30th of August a flyman ene me a young 
dotterel that he had killed with bis whip by a pond near Beachy Head.—Joks 
Dutton. 


This day is published, price Sixpence, No. 33 of 


HE ENTOMOLOGIST: it contains—Revision of the Catalogue 
of British Coleoptera (genera Tomicus, Cryphalus, Dendroctonus, Hylasies, 


. Baris, Ceuthorhynchus, Acalles, Cionus, Tychius, Acalyptus, Magdalinus, Byciiscus, 
Rhyuchites, Bagous, Procas, Larinus, Hypera, Otiorhynchus, Sitones, Stropbosowas, 
Barynotus, Zeugophora, Lema and Cryptocephalus), G. R. Crotch. Life-hisiories of 
Sesia Bembeciformis and Laverna atra, C. S. Gregson. Life-histories of Arctia fui- 
ginosa, Scoria dealbata, Coremia ferrugata, Cidaria sagittata and Cymatophora ridens, 
Edward Newman. Larval Poison and Parasites of Liparis chrysorrh@a, Henry Mes- 
creaff. Lithosia caniola and Dianthecia capsophila at Waterford, Warren Wright. 
Eupithecia constrictata in Ireland, Edwin Birchall. Catocala Fraxiui in the Isle of 
Wight, and Economy of Hoporina croceago, J. Pristo. Precocious Larvae of Orgyia 
gonostigina, George Gascoyne. Economy of Melissoplaptes bipunctanus, H. J. Harding. 
‘Obituary notice of the late Mr. Stephen Stone, of Brighthampton. 
“ Auswers to Correspondents” and lists of duplicates, 


| 


It is particularly requested that any Entomological information intended for the 
* Entomologist’ be addressed to me as early as possible in the month. 


EDWARD NEW MAN, 9, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE. 
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The Birds of Shakespeare. By J. E. Harrine, F.ZS. 
(Continued from S. 8. 360). 


“ Was Mahomet inspired with a dove ? 
Thou with an eagle art inspired then.” 
Henry VI. Part I. Act iv. Scene 1. 


It is related that Mahomet had a dove which he used to feed with 
wheat out of his ear, which dove, when it was hungry, lighted on 
Mahomet's shoulder, and thrust its bill in to find its breakfast, Mahomet 


persuading the rude and simple Arabians that it was the Holy Ghost 


that gave him advice. (See Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘History of the Were, : 
I. Parti. c. 


“ For once the ‘nal England being in prey, — 
To ber unguarded nest the weasel Scot 
vane sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs.” 
Henry V. Act i. Scene 2. 


‘In comparing England to an eagle and the cunning Scot to a 
weasel, the poet elicits our admiration at the simile. But the inquiring 
naturalist, forgetful of the poet’s license, will ask whether the simile | 
isa natural one; in other words, whether the weasel is ever found in 
the same situation or at such an altitude as the eagle. This 
appears questionable, as also does the assumption that a weasel would 
or could suck an eagle’s egg. A near relative of the weasel, however, | 
riz. a marten, was once found in an eagle’s nest, “The forester 
having reason to think that the bird was sitting hard, peeped over the 
clif into the eyrie. To his amazement, a marten was suckling her 
kittens, in comfortable enjoyment.” (Colquhoun’s ‘ Moor and Loch, 
p. 330). 

By the allusion ee made to the “ princely eggs” we are reminded 
of the princely bird that laid them, and few who have read the Plays 
of Shakespeare can fail to remember that beautiful simile uttered on 
the fall of Warwick, and which commences: 


“ Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge 
W hose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle.” 
: | Henry VI. Part IIT. Act v. Scene 2. 


With the Romans the eagle was a bird of good omen; Josephus, 
the Jewish Historian, says the eagle was selected for the Roman 
legionary standard because he is the king_of all birds, and the most 
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powerful of them all, whence he has become the emblem of empire and 
the omen of victory. (Josephus, de Bello Judico, iii. 5). 
we we read in ‘ Julius Cesar, Act v. Scene 3— 


“ Coming from Sardis on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perch’ d 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands.” 


“When they raised their campe, there came two eagles that flying with a mar- 
vellous force, lighted upon two of the foremost ensigns, and alwaies followed the 
souldiers, which gave them meate and fed them, untill they came neare to the citie of 


Phillipes; and there one day onely before the battell, they both flew away.”— 
Norta’s Plutarch. 


The ensign of the eagle was not peculiar, however, to the Romans. 
The golden eagle with extended wings was borne by the Persian 
monarchs (Xenophon, Cyropeedia, vii), and it is not improbable that 
from them the Romans adopted it; while the Persians themselves may 
have borrowed the symbol from the ancient Assyrians, on whose 
banners it waved till Babylon was conquered by Cyrus. 

_As before observed the eagle was a bird of good omen, and hence 
we read : | 


“T chose an eagle and did avoid a puttock.” 


The name “ puttock” was sometimes applied to the kite, and some- — 
times to the common buzzard. They were both, however, considered 
birds of ill omen. 


Again, in Act iv. Scene 2, of the same play, we read: 


“I saw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d | 
From the spungy south to this part of the west, 
There vanish’d in the sunbeams.” 


This was said to portend success to the Roman host. In Izaak 
Walton’s ‘ Compleat Angler,’ the falconer in discoursing on the merits 
of his recreation says: “In the air my troops of hawks soar upon 
high, and when they are lost in the sight of men, then they attend 
upon and converse with the gods; therefore I think my eagle 1s 80 
justly styled Jove’s servant in ordinary.” | 

Mr. Hogg, in a paper “ On the Roman Imperial and Crested Eagles” 
(Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist. June, 1864), says: “ The Roman eagle, 
which is generally termed the Imperial eagle, is represented with its 
head plain, that is to say not crested ; it is in appearance the same as 
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the attendant bird of the “ King of gods and men,” and is generally 

represented as standing at the foot of his throne, or sometimes as the 

bearer of his thunder and lightning. Indeed he also often appears 

perched on the top of his sceptre. a is always —— as the 
attribute or emblem of ‘ father Jove’. 

A good Copy of this bird of ‘eubis called by Virgil and Ovid 
“Jovis armiger, from an antique group, representing + eagle and 
Ganymedes, may be seen in Bell’s ‘ Pantheon, Vol. Also “a 
small bronze eagle, the ensign of a Roman legion,” “te given . | 
Duppa’s Travels in Sicily &c. (2nd ed. 1829, tab. iv.) That traveller 

_ states that the original bronze figure is preserved in the Museum of 
the Convent of St. Nicholas (d’Arcun) at Catania. This convent is 
now called Convento di S. Benedetto, according to Mr. G. Dennis, in 
: his Handbook of Sicily, published by Murray: at p. 349, he thus 
: mentions this ensign as “a Roman legronary eagle in excellent 
ae preservation.” 
: - From the second century before Christ the eagle is said to have 
| become the sole military ensign, and it was mostly small in size, 
because Florus (lib. 4, cap, 12) relates that an ensign-bearer in the 
wars of Julius Cesar, in order to prevent the enemy from taking it, 
pulled off the eagle from the top of the - pole, and hid it by placing 
it under cover of his belt. 
In later times the eagle was Linnea the legion, which indeed 
1 occasionally took its name ‘ aquila’. 
This eagle which was also adopted by the Roman Emperors, for 
their imperial symbol, is considered to be the Aguila heliaca of 
Savigny, which greatly resembles our golden eagle (Aquila chrysaétos), 
in plumage, though of a darker brown. It inhabits North Africa and 
Palestine, and is but rarely found in Europe. A living specimen 
may now be seen in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. 


k In Act v. Scene 4, of the last mentioned Play, Sicilius, speaking of 
s the apparition and descent of Jupiter, who was seated on an eagle, 
Says: 
d “* * the holy eagle 
0 Stoop’d as to foot us; his ascension is 
More sweet than our bless’d fields: his royal bird 
” Prunes the immortal wing and cloys his beak. 
. As when his god is pleas‘d.” 
s Prune signifies to clean and adjust the feathers, and is synonymous 


with plume. The word more generally used, however, is preen. 


‘ 
= 
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Cloys, that is, “ chokes” or. “ clogs up.” Formerly it was often 
written “ accloyes,” e. g., | 


“ And with uncomely weedes the gentle wave accloyes.” 
| SPENSER 6 Faerie Queene, Book ii. Canto 7. 
And 
| si The mouldie mosse which thee accloyeth.” 3 
| SPENSER’ 8 Shepheard's February, 135. 


The great age of the eagle is beautifully alluded to in the Psalms, 
where it is said of the righteous man that “ his youth shall be renewed 
like the eagle’s.” ‘‘ Kagles” says Pennant, “ are remarkable for their 


longevity. <A golden eagle which had been nine years in the posses- | 
sion of Mr. Owen Holland, of Conway, lived thirty-two years with the 
gentleman who made him a present of it: but what its age was when’ 


the latter received it from Ireland is unknown.” | 
Another that died at Vienna was stated to have lived in penianiitie 
one hundred and four years. But even the eagle may be “ outlived.” 
Our poet says: | 
Will these moss’d trees 
That have outliv'd the eagle, page ay heels, 
And skip when thou point’st out.” 
- Timon of Athens, Act ii. Scene 3. 


The old text has “ moyst” trees. The emendation, however, 
which was made by Hanmer, is strengthened by the line in ‘ As you 
_ hike it,” Act iv. Scene 3. 


| | 
“ Under an oak whose boughs were moss’d with age.” 


OSPREY. Falco halieetus. 


The osprey feeds almost exclusively on fish, and it is marvellous to 
see the easy and Recs: way in which it captures this eer 
prey. 

“When they see a fish, they immediately settle in the air—lower 
their flight, and settle again—then strike down like a dart. They 
always seize their prey with their claws, the outer toes of which tum 
round a considerable way, which gives them a larger and firmer 
grasp.”* The structure of the osprey is thus ) POR adapted to 
its habits; and we read 


* Colquhoun’s ‘ Moor and Loch,’ p. 276. 
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“ T think he'll be to Rome 
As is the osprey to the fish, who anes it 
By sovereignty of nature.” | 
Coriolanus, Act iv. Scene 7. 


Fatcon (Falco peregrinus and F. palumbarius). 


Throughout the whole of Shakespeare’s Plays we find frequent 
allusions to Falconry, which in his time was much in vogue; and to 
judge from the accuracy and aptness with which he has employed 
terms used exclusively in hawking parlance, our poet must have pos- 
sessed no mean knowledge of the noble art. 


In the second part of Henry VI, Act ii. we find a scene laid at St. : 


Alban’s, and the King, Queen, Gloster, Cardinal and Suffolk appearing 


with falconers halloaing. JI shall quote that portion of = scene 
which refers more particularly to the sport. 


** Queen. Believe me, lords, for flying at the brook 
I saw not better sport these seven years’ day, 
Yet by your leave, the wind was very high ; 
And ten to one old Joan * had not gone out. 
King. But what a point my lord your falcon made, 
_ And what a pitch she flew above the rest! 
To see how God in all his creatures works, 
Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing high. - 
Suf. No mervel, an it like your majesty, 
My lord protector’s hawks do tower so well, 
They know their master loves to be aloft, 
And bear his thoughts above his falcon’s pitch. 
Glo. My lord, ’tis but a base ignoble mind © 
That mounts no higher than a bird can soar. 
Card. I thought as much, he'd be above the clouds. © 
* * * * * * 
Believe me, cousin Gloster, 
Had not your man put up the fowl so reneeeny 
We had had more sport.” 


“Flying at the brook” meant “ hawking for waterfowl” : 


© Ryding on hawking by the river 
With grey goshawk in band.” | | 
| Chaucer. 


* Evidently the name of a favourite falcon. 
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Point. The Sattering or hovering over the spot where the cg quarry” 
had been “ put in.’ 

Pitch. The height to which a hawk rises before swooping. 

Tower. To rise — under head of “ Eagle,” (S. S. p. 357). 
The word “tower” occurs again in Macbeth, Act ii. Scene 4, with 
reference to a fact that we might well be excused for doubting, did we 
not know that it was related as an unusual circumstance. We are. 


told that 
*On last 
A falcon towering in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl bhawk’d at and kill’d. , 


“Towering” or “ touring ” in her pride of place is here understood 
to mean circling at her highest point of elevation. So in Massinger’s 
play of “ The Guardian.” | 


“Then for an evening flight 

_ A tiercel gentle which I call, my masters, 
As he were sent a messenger to the moon 
In sucha place, flies, as he seems to say 


See me or see me not.” 
i Act i. Scene 2. 


By the falcon is always understood the female, as distinguished from 
the tercel or male of the peregrine or goshawk. The latter was 
probably called the tercel or tzercel from being about a third smaller 
than the falcon. Some authorities, however, state that of the three 
young birds always found in the nest of a falcon, two of them are 
females and the third a male; hence the name of tercel. Sometimes 
we find the word written tassel, as in “ Romeo and Juliet.” 


for a falconer’s voice | 
To lure this ¢assel back again.” 
| Act ii. Scene 2. 


Professor Schneider, in a Late volume published at Leipsic, in 
1788 (which contains the work of the Emperor Frederic II., ‘ De arte 
venandi cum avibus ;’ Albertus Magnus, ‘ De Falconibus ;’ as also a 
digest of Hubner’s work, ‘Sur le vol des oiseaux de proie,’ and of 
several ancient and rare works on falconry), enumerates the qualities 
of a good falconer, and tells us: “ Sit mediocris stature ; sit perfecti 
ingenii; bone memorize; levis auditu; acuti visis; homo magne vocis; 


sit agilis et sciat natare ; sit audax—non somnolentus; ” 
&e., &e. 
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To lure was to entice back the hawk by waving “ the lure,” which 
was a forked piece of iron or wood covered with leather and having 
the wings or feathers of a bird attached, and which was thrown 


up to entice the falcon back to the fist, after the quarry had been ~ 


killed. 
To this passage Mr. Staunton is the following note. ‘“ Tassel 


gentle-—The tassel, or more correctly the tiercel, is the male of the 


goshawk, and had the epithet gentle annexed to it from its docility 
and attachment to man.” According to some authorities the tiercel 


derives its name from being a ¢zerce or third less than the female; but 


Tardif, in his ‘ Treatise on Falconry,’ says it is so called from being 
one of three birds generally found in the eyrie of a falcon, two of 


which are females and the third a male: hence called tiercelet or the 
third. This species of hawk was in high esteem, for the old books on 
the sport, which show that certain hawks were appropriated to certain 
ranks of society, tell us that the falcon gentle and tercel are for a 
prince. 

There appears to bea great deal of confusion in the nomenclature 
of the hawks used in Falconry. The same name has been applied to 
two distinct species; and one species, in different states of plumage, 
has received two or more names. With regard to the word tassel 
gentle, it has occurred to me that the tercel must be the male goshawk 
and the tercel gentle the male peregrine; the latter, a long winged 
hawk, being the more noble of the two, and the word genile, or gentil as 
it is sometimes spelt, being used with that signification. In this view 
I am supported to some extent, I believe, by quaint old Izaak Walton. 
In his ‘ Compleat Angler,’ there is an interesting conversation between 
an angler, a hunter and a falconer, each of whom, in turn, commends 
his own recreation. The falconer gives a list of his hawks, and divides 


them into two classes, viz.: the long-winged and short-wwinged 
hawks. 


In enumerating each species in pairs, he gives first the name of the 


female and then that of the male. Among the first class we 
The Gerfalcon and J ain. 
The Falcon and Tercel gentle, &c. 


In the second class we have: 


The Eagle and Iron, | 
The Goshawk and Tercel, &c. 
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It would appear, therefore, from this, that the name tercel gentile 
was applied to the male peregrine, a long-winged hawk, to distinguish 
it from the tercel or male goshawk, a short-winged hawk. | 

The following lines bearing upon this point are extracted from 
Mudie’s ‘ ¥eathered Tribes of the British Islands,’ vol. 1. p. 86. 

the Jalon means the female, and ihe male is galled the 
tercel. 

“s When one year old, and before the plumage acquires the grey that 
characterizes the mature bird, the female is called a red falcon and 
the male a red tiercel. 

“When fully fledged and trained (and she has not t her full superiority 
over the male till in her mature plumage), the female is the gentil or 
gentil falcon, so called partly from her docility, and partly because 
she never turns down the wind, or stoops to ignoble game, as some of 
the other hawks, and even the tiercel peregrine, are apt todo. The 
name gentil, which is the opposite of low or vulgar, was however 
_ apphied to all good hawks, even to some of the short-winged ones, such 

the goshawk.” | 

Belany in his ‘Treatise upon Falconry,’ says (p. 129),— “The 
derivation of falcon genile, or slight falcon, as it is likewise called, does 
not appear very clear or accountable, as the bird is not only the 
strongest and largest, but the fiercest . falcon that inhabits this 
island. 

‘It may not improbably have received the name of gentle frow the 
Latin gentzles, a term applied by the ancient Romans to all strangers, 
or foreigners not subject to the Roman Empire, to distinguish them — 
from the provinciales, or inhabitants of the province. Under this 
supposition then, the bird, being there considered a stranger or 
foreigner, may have in like manner received the name of gentile, 
which has probably been corrupted into gentle. The word gentilis as 
every linguist knows, is likewise used in an almost contrary sense, 
importing peculiar or proper to a nation, but in this light it is quite — 
inadmissible, as the bird is not peculiar to this country. 

“ According to some authors the term has been given because this 
bird was the favourite hawk amongstthe gentlemen of old. This opinion, 
however, carries but little weight with it, for originally the hawk 
was excluded from the use of those popularly styled gentlemen unless 
ennobled. According to the restricted forms of hawking, the falcon 
gentle and tercel gentle were the ‘ hawks appointed for a prince,’ and 
tolerated only amongst those individuals distinguished by the epithet 
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noble. On this ground then the word nobilis, instead of gentilis, 
would doubtless and more appropriately have been the term given to 
it. The term has been by some supposed to have been derived from 
the French gentz/, meaning neat or handsome, because of the beauty 
of its form.” | 

Whatever may have been the derivation of the word gentle, it 
appears to have been most usually applied to the female falcon, which 


was always considered superior to the male : stronger in flight,— 


“ As confident as is the falcon’s ve 
a bird.” 
Richard II., Act i. Scene 3. 


and possessing more powerful talons,— 


** So doves do peek the falcon’s piercing talons.” 
Henry VI., Part 3. Act i. Scene 4. 


besides being more easily trained, and capable of being flown at 


larger game. Shakespeare appears to have been of this opinion when 
he says, 


“The falcon as the tercel for all the ducks i’ the river.” 
| Troilus and Cressida, Act iii. Scene 2. 


The game flown at was called in hawking parlance the “ quarry,” 


and we find this word occurring several times throughout the Plays. 


“ This quarry cries on havoc.” 
Hamlet, Act v. Scene 2. 


To “cry on’ anything was a familiar expression formerly. In 
‘Othello’ we read. 


“ Whose « noise is this that ' cries on’ murder ?” 
Othello, Act v. Scene 1. 


To “cry havoc” appears to have been a signal for indiscriminate 
slaughter. The expression occurs again in ‘ King John.’ 


havoc Kings.” 
King John, Act ii. Scene 2. 
And 
“ Cry havoc and let slip the dogs of war.” 
Julius Caesar, Act iii. Scene 1. 
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The word “ quarry ” also, in the language of the forest, meant a pile 
of slaughtered game. So in ‘ Coriolanus,’ Caius Marcius says. 


“ And let me use my sword I’d make a quarry 
With thousands of these quarter’d slaves.” | 
Coriolanus, Act iii. Scene 1, 


The beauty of the following passage, from its being clothed in 
technicalities, will be likely to escape the notice of such as are not 


conversant with hawking phraseology, but an acquaintance with the 


terms employed will elicit admiration at the force and beauty of the 
metaphor. Othello, with forcible expression, compares his young 
wife Desdemona to a hawk, and, doubtful of her constancy and 
affection towards him, exclaims, 


“If I do prove her haggard, 
Tho’ that her jesses were my dear heart strings, 
I’d whistle her off and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune.” 
Othello, Act iii. Scene 3. 


By “haggard” is meant a wild caught and unreclaimed mature hawk, 


as distinguished from an “ eyess” or nestling, which is a young hawk 


taken from the “eyrie” or nest. 


“ There is, sir, an avery of children, little eyases that cry out.” 
Hamlet, Act ii. Scene 2. 


By some falconers “ haggards ” were also called “ passage hawks,” 
from being always caught when in that state at the time of their 
periodical passage or migration. And as will be seen hereafter, the 


word “haggard” occurs several times throughout various Plays. _ 


The “jesses ” are the leathern straps fastened to the legs of the hawk 
to strengthen them in holding the “ quarry ” when struck, especially on 
the ground. They are consequently not removed when the bird is 
flown, as is the hood and other trappings. 

Othello says : 


“Td whistle her down the wind.” 


“ The falconers always let fly the hawk against the wind; if she flies _ 
with the wind behind her she seldom returns. If therefore a hawk 
was, for any reason, to be dismissed, she was let down the wind, and 


from that time shifted for herself, and preyed at fortune.” (Johnson). 
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As before observed, we find the word “haggard” occurring 
throughout many of Shakespeare’s plays. 


* She is too disdainful, 
I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards of the rock.” 
Much Ado about Nothing, Act iii. Scene 1. 


“ And like the haggard check at every feather.” 
Twelfth Night, Act iii. Scene 1. 


To “check” is a term used in Falconry signifying “to fly at”; it 
also means to forsake the proper quarry and take after another bird. 
The word occurs again in the same play, Act ii. Sc. 4. 

Besides the “ jesses,” the “bells” were an indispensable part of a 
hawk’s trappings. ‘These were of circular form, and from a quarter to 


a full inch in diameter, and made of brass or silver, and were attached — 
one to each leg of the bird by means of small slips of leather called — 


“bewits.” The use of bells was to lead the falconer by their sound to 
the hawk when in a wood, or out of sight. 


“ As the ox hath his low, Sir, the horse his curb, and the faleo her bells, so man 
bath his desires."—As You Like It, Act iii. Scene 3. 


The “hood” also was a most necessary appendage. This was a 
cap or oorer. for the head of the hawk, which was not removed until 


the “ quarry” was started, in order to prevent the hawk from flying 


before the proper time had arrived. 
The constable of France, speaking of the valour of the Dauphin 


“Tis a hooded valour and when it appears it will bate.” 
Henry V., Act iii. Scene 7. — 


The allusion is to the ordinary action of a hawk, which when 
unhooded bates, or flutters. But a quibble may be here intended 
between “bate,” the hawking technical, and “bate” to dwindle 
or abate. | | 

We read also in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 


“ Hood my unmann’d blood, bating in my cheeks.” 
_ Romeo and Juliet, Act iii. Scene 2. 


And to any one not conversant with the terms used in Falconry, this 
line would be perfectly unintelligible. An “ unmanned” hawk was one 


not sufficiently reclaimed to be familiar with her keeper; and such 
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birds generally “ bated,” that is fluttered or beat their wings violently 
in their efforts to escape. 


Petruchio, in ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ gives us a lesson in reclaiming 
a hawk: when speaking of Catharine he says :-— 


“ My falcon now is sharp and passing empty, 

And till she stoop she must not be full-gorg’d, 
then she never looks upon her lure. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come and know her keeper's call, 
That is to watch her, as we watch these kites, 
That bate and beat, and will not be obedient. © 
She eat no meat to-day, nor none shall eat ; 
Last night she slept not, nor to-night she shall not.” 
Taming of the Shrew, Act iv. Scene 1. 


“Stoop,” sometimes written “ stoup : (Spenser’ s ‘ Faerie Queene, 
Book I. Canto xi. 18), and “swoop” (as in " Maanate, ” © at one fell 
swoop ”), signifies a rapid descent on the “ quarry.” 


“TI bless the time 
When my good falcon made her flight across 
Thy father’s orchard.” 
Winter’s Tale, Act iv. Scene 3. 


“This outward sainted deputy, 
_ Whose settled visage and deliberate word © 
Nips youth i’ the head, and follies doth enmew 
fe falcon doth the fowl.” 


_ Measure for Measure, Act iii. Scene 1. 


“ Enmew,’ in its pramety sense, signifies “ to enclose,” “ shut up.” 
Hence the word “ mews,” ‘tat is, the place where the hawks were 
confined. | 

| * * * “To-night she’s mew'd up.” 

Romeo and Juliet, Act iii. Scene 4. 


_ And to Signior Baptista of Bianca, says, 


“Why will you mew her?” 
Taming of the Shrew, Act i. Scene 1. 


A question presently solved by Tranio, who says, 


“ And therefore has he closely mew’d her up, 
Because she will not be annoy’d wiih suitors.” 


In the line above quoted, however, from ‘ Measure for Measure, the 
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word “ enmew” would seem rather to signify to “ seize upon” or to 
“disable.” This word is sometimes written “enewe.” In Thomas 
, _ Nash’s ‘ Quaternio, or a Fourefold Way to a Happie Life, published 
in 1633, it occurs in a spirited description of hawking at water-fowl — 
“And to hear an accipitary relate againe how he went forth ina 
_ cleare calme and sunshine evening, about an houre before the sunne 
did usually maske himselfe, unto the river, where, finding of a mal- 
lard, he whistled off his faulcon, and how shee flew from him as if 
shee would never have turned head againe, yet presently upon a shoote 
came in; how then by degrees, by little and little, by flying about 
and about, shee mounted so high, until shee had lessened herselfe to 
the view of the beholder to the shape of a pigeon or partridge, and 
had made the height of the moone the place of her flight; how pre- 
sently, upon the landing of the fowle, shee came downe like a stone 
and enewed it, and suddenly got up againe, and suddenly upon a 
second landing came downe againe, and missing of it, in the downe 
~ course recovered it beyond expectation, to the admiration of the 
beholder at a long flight.” : 
In the days of Falconry a peculiar aehik of repairing a broken 
wing-feather was known to falconers by the term “ imping.” 
The verb “ to imp” appears to be derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
“impan,” signifying to graft or inoculate, and the mode of operation 
is thus described in a rare pamphlet by Sir John Sebright, entitled 
‘Observations on Hawking’ :— | 
“When any of the flight or tail-feathers of a hawk are accidentally 
_ broken, the speed of the bird is so injured that the falconer finds it 
necessary to repair them by an expedient called ‘ imping.’ | 
e _ “This curious process consists in attaching to the part that remains _ 
an exact substitute for the piece lost. For this purpose the falconer 
is always provided with pinions (right and left) and with tail-feathers 
of hawks, or with the feathers separated from the pinion, carefully 
preserved and numbered, so as to prevent mistake in taking atrue | 
match for the injured feather. He then with a sharp knife gently 
parts the web of the feather to be repaired, at its thickest part, and 
cuts the shaft obliquely forward, so as not to damage the web on the 
opposite edge. He next cuts the substitute feather as exactly as pos- 
sible at the corresponding point, and with the same degree of slope. 
“For the purpose of uniting them he is provided with an iron 
needle, with broad angular points at both ends; and after wetting the 
needle with salt and water, he thrusts it into the centre of the pith of 
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each part, as truly straight and as nearly to the same length in each 
as may be. When this operation has been skilfully performed, the 
junction is so neat that an inexperienced eye would hardly discern the 
point of union; and as the iron rusts from having been wetted with 
brine, thére is little or no danger of separation.” 


After this explanation the meaning of the following passage is 
clear :— 


“Tf then we shall shake off our slavish yoke, 
Imp out our drooping country’s broken wing.” 
Richard IT., Act ii. Scene 1. 


Besides “i imping,” there was another practice in use, now happily 
obsolete, termed “ seeling,”’ to which we find several allusions in the 
Plays. It consisted in sewing a thread through the upper and under 
eye-lids of a newly caught hawk, to obscure the sight for a time bes 

to accustom it to the hood. 


In ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ (Act iii. Scene 18) we read, 
“ The wise gods see our eyes.” 


And in the same play (Act v. Scene 2) Seleucus says, 


* * * “Madam, 
I had rather seel my lips than to my peril 
Speak that which is not.” __ 


In his beautiful soliloquy on sleep King Henry IV. says, 


“ Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seel up the ship-boy’s eyes ? ” = 
Henry IV., Part II. Act iii. Scene 1. 


“ Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day.” 


Macbeth, Act iii. Scene 2. 
And 


“She that so young could give out such a seeming, 
To seel her father’s eyes up close as oak.” 


Othello, Act iii, Scene 3. 


It is more probable, considering the use of the technical term 
“ seel,” above explained, that the poet wrote “close as hawk’s.” 

The “ quarry” usually flown at differed according to the hawk that 
was used. The gerfalcon and peregrine were flown at herons, ducks, 
pigeons, rooks and magpies. The goshawk was used for hares and 
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partridges, while the smaller kinds, such as s the merlin and — i 
were trained to take blackbirds, larks and snipe. 


le The French falconers, mowere:, do not appear to have been so par- 
th ticular. | 
“ We'll e’en to it like French falconers, 
| Fly at anything we see.” 
Hamlet, Act ii. Scene 
Hawk. 
‘Hobby (Falco subbuteo). 
Merlin (F. esalon). 
ly Kestrel (F. tinnunculus). 
he Sparrowhawk (F. nisus). 
nd Although allusions to a hawk are so frequent throughout the Plays, | 
yet there is only one passage in which any particular species is 
mentioned. However, as the four species above named were all 
employed in Falconry, I have thought it advisable to mention them. 
The line above referred to, which is the only one in which a par- 
ticular species of hawk is intended, occurs in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ where 
we read, 
“ And with what wing the stannyel chooks at it.” 
3 Twelfth Night, Act ii. Scene 4. 
“Stannyel” is a corruption of standgale, which is synonymous with 
windhover, a name for the kestrel hawk. 
~The meaning of the word kestrel is somewhat uncertain. By some 
itis derived from “ coystril,” which meant a knave or inferior person. 
| “Dost thou love hawking? __ 
Thou hast hawks will soar above the morning lark.” 
| Taming of the Shrew, Induction, Scene 2. 
| In‘ nner V.’ the Dauphin, when speaking in praise of his sorte, 
says, 
“Whee I him I soar, hawk.” 
Henry V., Act iii. Scene 7. 
pe And in Part I. of ‘ Henry VI.’ the Earl of Warwick boasts that 
| Between two hawks which flies the pitch. 
hat 
ks, | I have pethaps some shallow spirit = judgment.” 


Henry VI., Part I. Act ii. eid 4. 
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The “ pitch” is the extreme height to which a long-winged hawk 
rises before the game is sprung. 

The hawking scene in Part II. of the same play has been already . 
given under the head of “ Falcon.” 

Hawking was sometimes called “ birding.” In the Wives 


of Windsor (Act iii. Scene 8), anne Ford says, 


“1 do invite you to-morrow morning to my house, to breakfast; after, we'll 


_a-lirding together. I have a fine haw? for the bush.” 


This was probably a, goshawk, for, being a. short-winged hawk, this 


species was considered the best for a woody country, or, as Shake- 
speare terms it, “the bush,” and was thought too slow for the open 


country. 
: Again, 1 in the same play (Act iii. en 5), Mrs. Ford or 


“ My husband goes this morning a-birding.” 


But it would seem that “ birding ” did not eng" refer to hawking, 


| for later on in the same play we read as sollows = 


 Fausrarr. “ What shall I do? I’ll creep up into the chimney.” 
_ Mrs. Foxp. “ There they always used to omens their birding-pieces.” 


Besides hawking and shooting, there is sation way of taking birds, 
termed “ batfowling” or “ batfolding,” and that this *method is of 
some antiquity we may gather from the ee line in n the ‘Tempest’ 


- (Act ii. Scene 1), 


“ He would so, and then go a-batfowling.” 


The following instructions for batfowling, in Markham’s ‘ Hunger’s © 
Prevention, &c., 1600, afford an accurate description of the way in 
which this sport was pursued in former times :— — 

* For the manner of batfowling, it may be used either with nettes 
or without nettes. 

- “Tf you vse it without nettes (which indeede is the most common 
of the two) you shall then proceede in this manner. First there shall 
be one to carry the cresset of fire (as was showed for the Lowbell), 
then a certaine number, as two, three or foure (according to the great- 
nesse of your company), and these shall have poales bound with dry 
round ,wispes of hay, straw, or such like stuffe, or else bound with 
pieces of linkes or hurdes dipt in pitch, rosen, grease, or any such 
like matter that will blaze. Then another company shall be armed 
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with long poales, very rough and bushy at the vpper endes, of which 


the willow, byrche, or long hazell are best, but indeede according as 


the country will afford, so you must be content to take. 
“Thus being prepared, and comming into the bushy or rough 
ground, where the haunts of birds are, you shall then first kindle 


some of your fiers, as halfe, or a third part, according as your pro- 


uision is, and then with your other bushy and rough poales you shall 
beat the bushes, trees, and haunts of the birds, to enforce them to 


rise, which done you shall see the birds which are raysed, to flye and 


playe about the lights and flames of the fier, for it is their nature 
through their amazednesse, and affright at the strangenes of the light 


and the extreame darknesse round about it, not to depart from it, but 
as it were almost to scorch their wings in the same: so that those 
which haue the rough bushye poales may (at their pleasures) beat 


them down with the same and so take them. Thus you may spend as 


much of the night as is darke, for longer is not conuenient, and doubt- 


lesse you shall find much pastime, and take great store of birds, and 
in this you shall obserue all the obseruations formerly treated of in 


the Lowbell ; especially that of silence, until your lights be kindled, 


but then you may use your pleasure, for the noyse and the light when 
they are heard and seene afarre of, they make the birds sit the faster 
and surer. 

“The byrdes which are semaines taken by this eee or exercise 
are, for the most part, the rookes, ring-doues, blackbirdes, throstles, 


feldyfares, linnets, bulfinches, and all other byrdes whatsoeuer that 


pearch or sit vpon small boughes, or bushes.” 


The hawk is mentioned in ‘Much Ado About Nothing’ (Act iil. 


Scene 3), and 
“ His eye” 


occurs in * All’s Well that Ends Well’ (Act i. Scene 1). 


“Twenty crowns! I'll venture so much on my hawk or hounds, but twenty times 
80 much upon my wife.”— Taming of the Shrew, Act v. Scene 2. 


KitE (Falco milvus). 


* % The lazar hite."— Henry V., Act ii. Scene 1. 


Although a large bird, and called by some the royal kite (Mzlvus 
regalis), ithas not the bold dash of many of our smaller hawks in 
seizing live and strong prey, but glides about ignobly, looking for a 
SECOND SERIES—VOL. I. | 3G 
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sickly or wounded victim, or for offal of any sort. Our poet, therefore, 
has not inaptly called it “ the lazar kite,” and, alluding to its habits, 
in ‘Julius Cesar’ (Act v, Scene 3) he says, 

| * * * “And kites 


_ Fly o’er our heads, and downward look on us 
As we were sickly prey.” 


Again, 1 in Part II. of ‘ Henry VI!’ (Act, v. Scene 2), 
prey for carrion kites.” 


In consequence of the ignoble habits of this bird, the word “ kite ? 
was often used as a term of reproach. For example, 


“You kite !”—Antony and Cleopatra, Act iii. Scene 2. 
And 


“Detested hite ! ”— King Lear, Act i. Scene 4. 


When pressed by hunger, however, the kite becomes bold, and will | 
enter a farm-yard and carry off young ducks and chickens. 


“ Were’t not all one, an empty eagle were set 
To guard. the chicken from a hungry kite, 
As place Duke Humphrey for the king’s protector.” | 
Henry VI., Part II. Act iii. Scene 2. 


The synonym “ puttock” is sometimes applied to the kite, some- 
times to the common buzzard. In the following quotation (a beautiful 
simile, referring to the supposed murder of Gloster by Suffolk) it 
evidently has reference to the former bird :— 


‘Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s nest, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
‘Altho’ the kite soar with unblooded beak.” 
Henry VI., Part II. Act iii. Scene 2. 


Jt would seem that with the ancients the kite was a bird of ill omen, 
for in ‘ Cymbeline ’ Set! i. Scene 2) we find, 


* * “T chose an eagle, 
And did avoid a puttock.” 


_ And, alluding again to the superiority of the eagle, Hastings says, — 


_ ™ More pity that the eagle should be mewed, 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty.” 
| Richard IIT., Act i. Scene 1. 


The intractable disposition of the kite is thus noticed, 
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* * “ Watch her as we watch these kites, 
That bate and beat, and will not be obedient.” 
Taming of the Shrew, Act iv. Scene . 


And it would seem that our poet was not unacquainted with the 
habit which the kite has, in common with other hawks, of rejecting or 


disgorging the undigested portions of its food i in the form of pellets ; : 
for he says, 
“ Tf charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites.” 


Macbeth, Act i iii. Scene 4.. 


Another curious fact in the natural history of the kite is adverted to 
in the ‘ Winter s Tale’ (Act iv. Scene 2): it is there said, 


_“ When the kite builds, look to lesser linen.” 


This line may perhaps be best illustrated by a description of a kite’s 
nest, which we have ,seen, that was taken in Huntingdonshire, and 
which is still in the possession of a friend at Newcastle. The outside 
of the nest was composed of strong sticks; the lining consisted of 
small pieces ‘of linen, part of a saddle-girth, a bit of a harvest glove, 
part of a straw bonnet, pieces of paper, and a worsted garter ; and 
in the midst of this singular collection of materials were deposited two 


| eggs. The kite is now almost extinct in England, and a kite’s nest of — 
course a great rarity. The Rev. H. B. Tristram, speaking * of the 


habits of the Egyptian kite (Milvus Aigyptius), says:—* Its nest, the 
marine-store shop of the desert, is decorated with whatever scraps of 
bournouses and coloured rags can be collected; and to these are 
added, on every surrounding branch, the cast-off coats of serpents, 
large scraps of thin bark, and perhaps a bustard’s wing.” 


“ 3rd Servant. Where dwellest thou ? 
Cor. Under the canopy. 
* * 
3rd Servant. Where’s that? 
Cor. I’ the city of kites and crows.” 
Cortolanus, Act iv. Scene 5. 


 & Some powerful Spirit instruct the kites 
And ravens to be thy muses.” 
Winter’s Tale, Act ii. Scene 3. 


Query, whether “ muses not be “nurses”? 


* ‘The Great Sahara,’ p. 392. 
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Common Buzzarp (Falco Buteo). 


“‘ More pity that the eagle should be mewed, 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty.” 


Richard III., Act i. Scene 1. 


“To what form * * * should wit larded with malice * * * lead him to? 


To be an owl, a puttock, or a herring without a roe, I would not care.” — Troilus and 
Cressida, Act v. Scene 1. 


“QO, slow-wing’d turtle, shall a buzzard take thee ? 
Ay, for a turtle as he takes a buzzard.” | 


T — of the Shrew, Act i. Scene 1. 


Staunton suggests that there is a play upon the words here, and 
that “buzzard” in the second line means a beetle, so ealled on 
account of its buzzing noise. 


OWL (Stria flammea). 


A mousing owl.” 
Macbeth, Act i ii. Scene 4. 


*¢ They say t the owl was a baker’s daughter.” 
Hamlet, Act iv. Scene 5. 


Mr. Staunton, in his edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, says this 
alludes to a tradition still current in some parts of England. “ Our 
Saviour went into a baker’s shop, where they were baking, and asked 
for some bread to eat. The mistress of the shop immediately put a 
piece of dough into the oven to bake for him, but was reprimanded 
by her daughter, who, insisting that the piece of dough was too large, 
reduced it to a very small size. The dough, however, immediately 
afterwards began to swell, and presently became of a most enormous 
size. Whereupon the baker’s daughter cried out, ‘ Heugh, heugh, 
heugh,’ which owl-like noise probably induced our Saviour, for her 
wickedness, to transform her into that bird.” (Vol. iii. p. 408). 

The owl has ever been regarded as a bird of ill omen, and by the 
superstitious its presence has been supposed to denote some approach- 
ing evil. No wonder, then, that throughout the whole of the Plays, 
but more particularly in the Tragedies, we find frequent allusions to 
the owl as the “ obscure,” “ ominous,” “ fearful” and “ fatal” “ bird 
of night.” This bird is mentioned at least thirty times, and at the 
risk of being thought tedious we have collected the following extracts 
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by way of illustration, for although many of them may perhaps appear _ 
merely repetitions in point of meaning, still the mode of expression | 


differs, and it is wonderful to observe the varied language in which 


our poet has expressed the same thought. 


Hark! peace ! | 
It was the ow/ that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stern’st good night.” 
- Macbeth, Act ii. Scene 2. 


“TJ heard the owl scream.” 
Id. 


The obscure bird clamour’d the livelong tons night.” 
Id., Act ii. Scene 3." 


‘‘ The ominous and fearful owl of death ” 
Henry VI., Part I., Act iv. Scene 2. 


was, perhaps and is now, more feared by the superstitious on account 
of its being seen my at night or in the dusk, when it issues forth to 
feed. | | 


“ The night to the owl, and morn to the lark less welcome.” r 
Cymbeline, Act iii. Scene 6. 


** Deep night, dark night, the silent night (is) 
The time when screech-owls cry and bandogs howl.” 
Henry VI., Part II. Act i. Scene 4. 


“ She sang, and made the night bird mute 
That still records with moan.” 
Pericles, Introduction. 


Query, whether this refers to the owl or nightingale. See a passage 
under the head “ Nightingale,” where an explanation of the word 
“record ” occurs. | 


the clamorous ow/ that nightly hoots.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


“ For night owls shriek when mounting larks should sing.” 
Richard IT., Act ili. Scene 3. 


If the appearance of an owl by night was thought “ ominous” and 
“ foreboding” by the superstitious, it would appear still more so when | 


seen by day. 
dered “ The owl by day, 
if he arise, is mocked and wondered at.” 
Henry VI., Part III. Act v. Scene 4. 
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And we read in ‘J ulius Cesar’ that 


“ Yesterday the bird of night did sit 
Even at noonday upon the market-place, 
Hooting and shrieking.” 


There is some difference of opinion among naturalists as to whether 
the power of hooting and shrieking is possessed by the same species. 
The general opinion, however, seems to be that the common barn or 
white owl does not hoot, but only shrieks, and is in fact the bird 
always alluded to as the screech-owl, whereas the brown owls (Strix 
otus, S. brachyotus and S.aluco) are the hooters. In the passage 
quoted above, both sounds are attributed to the same bird. 

Another question in Natural History is raised by the following 
passage in ‘ Macbeth’ (Act iv. Scene 2), | 


the poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight 
Her young ones in her nest against the owl.” 


_ We have never known an instance of an owl seizing a bird from the 
nest, although such an occurrence is not improbable in the case of 
birds which place their nests in exposed situations, as the sky lark. 

Our observant poet has truly characterized the motion of this bird 
on the wing when he speaks of 


“ The night owl’s lazy flight.” 
Henry VI., Part III. Act ii. Scene 1. 


The habit of breeding in retired situations is alluded to in ‘ Titus 
Andronicus’ (Act ii. Scene 3), 


_“ Here never shines ‘the sun ; bere nothing breeds, 
Unless the nightly owl.” 


By many its appearance is considered to forebode death, and nume- 
rous allusions prove: the-existence of this superstition. 


“ Out on ye, owls ! settee but songs of death ?” 
| | Richard III., Act iv. Scene 4. 


** The screech-owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act v. Scene 2. 
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“ Bring forth the fatal screech-owl to our house, 
That nothing sung but death to us and ours ; 
Now death shall stup his dismal threat’ning sound, 
And his ill-boding tongue no more shall speak.” | 
Henry VI., Part III. Act ii. Scene 6. 


“ Let him that will a sereech-owl aye be called, 
Go into Troy and say there Hector's dead!” — 
Troilus and Cressida, Act v. Scene 2. 


That it is unlucky for an owl to appear at a birth we learn from 
King Henry VI., who says, addressing Gloster, 


© The owl shriek’d at thy birth, an evil sign.” 
Henry VI, Part III. Act v. Scene 6. 


The following quotation I have some hesitation in introducing, for 
there appears to be a difference of reading, which quite alters the © 


‘* No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl.” 


Mr. Collier, taking into consideration the next line, reads, 


“To be a comrade with the wolf, and howl 
Necessity’s sharp pinch.” 


And this seems more probably the correct reading. 


The word “owl” is frequently used as a term of reproach or 
derision, — 
Vile owl !” 
Troilus and Cressida, Act i ii. Scene :. 


_ And we have the common expression, “ As stupid as an owl.” 


To what form * should wit * * larded with malice * turn 
him to? To bean owl,” &c.—Troilus and Cressida, Act v. Scene 1. 


But if the owl had many enemies, it had nevertheless some friends. 
With witches and fairies it was sal lk an ally. 

By the former “an ow/et’s wing ” was considered “a charm of 
powerful trouble,”-as we read in ‘ Macbeth’ (Activ. Scene 1), and with 
the latter it was generally a companion in their moonlight gambols. © 


“ This is the fairy-land, O spite of spites, | 
We talk with goblins, ow/s, and elvish sprites.” 
Comedy of Errors, Act ii. Scene 2. 
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Note. The old copy omits “ elvish,” but the folio, 1632, has “ elves,” 
which Rowe changed to “ elvish.” 


m Where the bee sucks, there lurk I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I couch when ow/s do cry.” | 
Tempest, Act v. Scene 1. 


In making my lant extract with ralesence to the owl, I cannot do 


better than conclude with the quaint and.characteristic aong! in * Love’s 
Labour Lost.’ 
‘‘ When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
Aud Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 
When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
To-who, 
Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


II. 
When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw ; 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who, 
To-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot.” 


‘TurusuH (Turdus musicus). 


It is somewhat singular that, after so many allusions to the owl, we 
- now come to an equally well-known bird, the thrush, and yet we can 
only find three passages in the whole of the Plays wherein this bird is 
mentioned. 

It occurs once in ‘A Winter’s Tale’ (Act. iv. Scene 2), once in 


‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (Act iii. Scene 1), where Bottom, the 
weaver, in a doggrel rhyme, sings of | 3 


“ The throstle with his note so true.” 
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And in ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ (Act i. Scene 2), Portia, speaking 
of the F rench lord, Monsieur Le Bon, tells us that 


| 


“If a throstle sing he falls straight a-capering.” — 


BLACKBIRD (Turdus merula). 


When Justice Shallow, in the Play of ‘ King Henry VI.’, asks Jus- 
tice Silence, “‘ And how doth my cousin ?” he is answered, “Alas! a 


black ouzel, cousin Shallow!” an expression which was — 


used as we now-a-days use the term “ a black sheep.” 


With the exception of this passage, there is but one allusion to the - 
blackbird throughout the Plays, and this occurs in ‘ Midsummer Night's. 


Dream.’ 
“ The ouzel-cock, so black of hue, 


With orange-tawny bill.” 


Song, Midsummer Night's Dream, Act iii. Scene 1. — 


Sparrow (Accentor modularis). 


“ The sparrow.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act iii. Scene 2 


* You know, Nuncle, | 
The hedge sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had its head bit off by its young.” 
King Lear, Act i i. Scene 4. 


Mr. Guest (Phil. Pro. i. 280) has observed that in the dialects of the 
North Western counties, formerly 7¢ was sometimes used for its. So, 
in ‘ Lear,’ Act 1. Scene 4, we have, in a speech of the Fool, “ For you 
know,” &c., “ that és had ¢¢ head bit off by i¢ young,” that is, that it 


has had its head, not that it had its head, as the modern editors give © 


the passage, after the Second Folio, in which it stands, “ that it had 
its head bit off by its young.” So likewise, long before its was gene- 


rally received, we have self commonly printed in two words, evi-— 


dently under the impression that it was a possessive, of the same 
syntactical force with the pronouns in my self, your self, her self. 
(‘The English of Shakespeare, &c., by G. L. Craik; quoted by Mr. 
Staunton). 
So, in ‘ Timon of Athens’ ra v. Scene 1), we read, 
“The public body, * * * 

* * * feeling in itself 

A lack of Timon’s aid, hath sense withal 

Of tt own fall.” 
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In ‘ The Tempest’ (Act iv. Scene 1) we are told that Cupid 


© Swears he will shoot no more, but play with sparrows, 
And be a boy right out.” 


as There is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow.” 
Hamlet, Act v. Scene 2. 


 “ And He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently cater for the suibteid, 
Be comfort to my age.” 


As You Like It, Act i ii. ‘Scene 3. 


Rosin REDBREAST (Sylvia rubecula). 


“ With fairest flowers 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
T'll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack © 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, or 
The azur’d harebell like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander 
Outsweeten’d not thy breath: the ruddock* would — 
With charitable bill (O bill, sore shaming | 
Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 

_ Without a monument) bring thee all this ; 

— Yea, and fur’d moss besides, when flowers are none, 

To winter ground thy corse.” 

| Cymbeline, Act iv. Scene 2. 


Bishop sii oo “ Ts this an allusion to the ‘ Babes in the Wood”? 
or was the notion of the redbreast covering dead bodies general before 
the writing of that ballad ?” 

Mr. Knight says, “There is no doubt that it was an old popular 
belief, and the notion has been found in an earlier book of Natural 
History.” 

Isaak Walton, in his ‘ Compleat Angler,’ written in 16538, speaks of 
“‘ the honest robin that loves mankind both alive and dead.” 

Instead of “ winter ground,” in the last line, Mr. Collier’s annotator 
reads “ winter guard,” but “to winter ground” appears to have been 


a technical term for protecting a plant from the frost by laying straw, 
‘&e., over it. 


* The cudilnah | is an an old name for the redbreast, and is still used in some parts 
of the country. 


“ The ruddock warbles soft.” —SrEnsEr’s Epithalamium, 1, 82. 
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“You have learned * * * 
To relish a love-song like a rubin redbreast.” | 
Iwo Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii. Scene 1. 


“Tis the next way to turn tailor or be redbreast teacher.” : 
Henry VI., Part I. Act iii. Scene 1. 


NIGHTINGALE (Sylvia luscinia). 


: Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv. Scene 8. 
. Midsummer Night's Dream, Act i. Scene 2. 


“‘ It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
. Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree ;* 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act iii. Scene 5. 


-“ Except I be by Sylvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale.” 
Two Gentleman of Verona, me} ili. Scene 1. 


* Here can I sit alens, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses and record my woes.” 


Id., Act v. Scene 4. 


To “record” refers to the singing of birds, and according to Donce 
is derived from the “recorder,” a sort of flute by which they were 
taught to sing. = | 
“ And twenty caged nightingales do sing.” | 
: Taming of the Shrew, Induction, Scene 1. 
Philomel, with melody | 
Sing your sweet lullaby.” 
Song, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act-ii. Scene 2. 


Among poets we frequently find the nightingale called Philomel. ~ 


Ovid, in his ‘ Metamorphosis’ (Book vi. Fable 6) tells us that Philomel 
or Philomela was the daughter of Pandion, King of Athens, and was 
transformed into a nightingale, while Progne, her sister, was changed 


* According to Steevens this is not merely a poetical supposition. “ It. is 
observed,” he says, “ of the nightingale, that, if undisturbed, she sits and sings upon 
the same tree for many weeks together ;” and Russell, in his ‘ Account of Aleppo,’ 
tells us “ the nightingale sings from the pomegranate groves in the day-time.” 


— 
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into a swallow. Hence Philomel became a favourite poetical name 


for the nightingale. 
* At your request ? (sarcastically) 
Yes, nightingales answer daws.” 
Twelfth Night, Act iii. Scene 4. 


To “sing like a nightingale” is a well-known expression, and we 
find accordingly, in ‘ Taming of the ‘Shrew, (Act ii. Scene 1), 


“She as as any nightingale.” 
In . King I Lear’ (Act iii. Scene 6) Edgar tells us that 
“ The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the shape of a nightingale.” 


There is no doubt that one great charm in the song of the night- 
ingale is that it is heard at evening, when nearly every other bird is 
hushed and gone to roost. We are thus enabled to pay more attention 
to it and hear the entire song. Probably, were this bird to sing by 
day, we should regard it no more than the lark or thrush. 

Portia says, | 
“And I think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, woul be thought 
No better a musician than the wren.’ | 
Merchant of Venice, Act v. Scene I. 


Wacrai (Motacilla Yarrelliii. 


I can find but one allusion to this bird throughout the whole of the | 
Plays. 

Used as an epithet the word “ wagtail” would denote a pert flippant 
fellow. 

Kent, in ‘ King Lear’ (Act ii. Scene 2), says, 


“‘ Spare my grey beard, you wagtail !” 


SKYLARK (Alauda arvensis). 


Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iii. Scene 1. 


The nightingale has not more happily inspired our early poets than 
the lark. Chaucer, Spenser, and, later on, Milton, have all —_ the 
praises of this famed songster. 

With your theme 
I could o’ermount the lark.” 
Henry VIII, Act ii. Scene 3. 
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“It was the lark, the herald of the morn.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act iii. Scene 5. 


“T do hear the morning lark.” 
| Midsummer Night's Dream, Act iv. Scene 1. 


“The morning lark” occurs again in ‘ Taming of the Shrew.’ 


“ The lark that tirra-lirra chaunts.” _ 
Winter's Tale, Act iv. Scene 2. 


“© Hark, hark, the dark at heaven’ ’s gate sings.” 
Cymbeline, met ii. Scene 3. 


So Milton, i in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Book v. = 


Ve birds 
That singing, up to heaven’s gate natene,: a 


The Dauphin, speaking of his horse, says, 


“The man hath no wit that cannot, from the rising of the lark to the lodging of 
‘the lamb, vary deserved praise on my palfrey."— Henry V., Act iii. Scene 7. 


We thus find frequent allusions to the early rising of the lark. 


* * “The busy day, 
Wak’d by the dark, hath rous’d the ribald crows.” 
Troilus and Cressida, Act iv. Scene 2. 


Juuier. “It is the dark that sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 
Some say the dark and loathed toad change eyes ; 
O now I would they had changed voices too, _ 


Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray.” | 
Romeo and Juliet, Act iii. Scene 5. 


The lark has ugly eyes and the toad very fine ones; hence arose a 
common saying that thelark and toad had-changed eyes. 

Poor Juliet wishes they had changed voices too, because, as Heath 
suggests, the croak of the toad would have been no indication of the 
day’s approach, and consequently no signal for Romeo’s departure. 


“ Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle Norfolk.” 
; Richard III., Act v. Scene 3. 


“When pipe on oaten straws, 


And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks.” 
Song, Love's Labour Lost. 
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8 “Let his grace go forward, 
And dare us with his cap like darks.” | 
| Henry Vill, Act iii. Scene 2. | 


“ His grace ” refers to the Cardinal, whose cap, as is usual, was 
scarlet ; and it appears that one of the methods formerly, of “ daring” 
or drawing larks, was by small mirrors fastened on red cloth, which 


attracted the birds from curiosity, when the fowler drew his net over 
them. 
* * 4 The shrill gorg’d lark, so far 
Cannot be seen or heard.” | 
King Lear, Act iv. ‘betes 6.. 


* * “Sing as sweetly as the lark.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act v. Scene 1. 


. Did ever raven sing so like a lark, | 
That gives sweet tidings of the sun’s uprise.” 
Titus Antraiom, Act iii. Scene 1. 


“ The raven doth not hatch alark.” | 
oS Act ii. Scene 3. 


“ The night t to the owl and: morn to the hid less welcome.” 
Cymbeline, Act iii. Scene 6. 


night-owls shriek when mounting larks should sing.” 
| Richard IT., Act iii. Scene 3. 


“What, is the jay more precious than the lark because his feathers are more 
beautiful ?”— Taming of the Shrew. 


(Fringilla.?). 


Throughout the whole of the Plays there appears but one mention | 
of a finch, and this occurs in a song in ‘ Midsummer Night s Dream, 
in the following line, | | 


“ The finch, the sparrow, and the lark.” 


In ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ however, when Thersites and Patroclus 
_ are abusing each other, the former calls the latter “finch-egg” (Act v. v. 
Scene 1). 


HovusE SPARROW (Fringilla domestica). 


“‘ Good leave, good Philip.” 
“ Philip! sparrow !” | 
King John. 
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The sparrow appears to have been early known by the name of 
“Philip,” perhaps from its note, to which Catullus alludes, 


“Sed circumsiliens, modo hue, modo illue, 
Ad solam dominum usque pipilabat.” 


In Lyly’s ° Mother Bombie’ we read, 


* * * 66 cry 


Phip, phip, the Sparrows: as they fly.” 


And Skelton wrote a long poem, entitled ‘ Phylyppe Sparrow, on the 
death of a lady’s sparrow. 


“ Dismay’d not this our captains ? 
as sparrows eagles !” 
Macbeth, Act i. Scene 2. 


_ “There is a speciai providence in the fall of a sparrow.” 
Hamlet, Act v. Scene 2. 


In ‘ The Tempest’ (Act iv. Scene 1) Iris tells us that Cupid 


* *  Swears he will shoot no more, 
But play with sparrows.” 


And in ‘ Measure for Measure’ (Act iii. Scene 2), Lucio, speaking of 
Angelo, the severe deputy Duke of Vienna, says :— 


“ This ungenitur’d agent will unpeople the province with continency ; ; sparrows 
must not build in his house, because they are lecherous.” 


: We are told of Cressida, when getting ready to see her lover, that 


“She fetches her breath as short as a new ta’en sparrow.” 
Troilus and Cressida, Act iii. Scene 2. 


_“ And he that doth the ravens s feed, yea, 
Providently cater for the sparrow, be 


Comfort to my age.” 
As You Like It, Act ii, Scene 3. 


CHoUGH (Pyrrhocorax graculus). 


“Tis a chough !” 
Hamlet, Act vy. Scene 2. 
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In the following passage the chough, considered as a cliff bird, has 


been truly placed by our poet in the situation most natural to it :— 


** Come on, Sir; here’s the place; stand still.” 
How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles.” 
_ King Lear, Act iv. Scene 6. 


The allusion is to the cliffs at Dover, one of which is still news as 
Shakespeare’s cliff. 


We may infer from the following lines that the chough was con- 


sidered a bird of omen :— 


“ Augurs that understood have, 


By magot pies and choughs and rooks, brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood.” 


Macbeth, Act iii. Scene 4. 


* * “ Russet-pated reba many in sort, 
Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 
Sever themselves and madly sweep the skies.” 
anne Night’s Dream, Act iii. Scene 2. 


The word choughs here would seem to refer rather to jackdaws, 
which from their gray heads would more appropriately bear the name 
of “russet-pated.” The head of the chough, like the rest of its body, 
is perfectly black. | | 

In ‘Henry IV.’, in the Scene where Falstaff with the Prince and 
Poins meet to rob the travellers at Gadshill, Falstaff calls the victims 
“ fat chuffs,” probably from their strutting about with much noise. 
And that Shakespeare considered the chouga a ieee chatterer we 
‘may infer from the following lines :— 


“There be * * * birds that can prate as amply and unnecessarily as this 
Gonzalo; I myself could make a chough of as deep chat.”— Tempest, Act ii. Scene 1. 


J. EK. Harrine. 


~ 


Kingsbury, Middlesex. | 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


‘Charles Waterlon, his Home, Habits and Handiwork: Reminiscences 
of an Intimate and most confiding Personal Association for 
nearly Thirty Years. By Hopson, M.D. Post 8vo. 
319 pp. letterpress, 16 plates. London: Whitaker. 1866. 


_ Ifan Editor receive a handsome volume to review, and if that volume 


relate to a man to whom he, the Editor, has always looked up as a 
proficient in the particular study which has been his own especial 
choice, and who has just departed from our midst, full of years and 
full of honour, it becomes a duty to handle such a book with a feeling 
of respect almost amounting to reverence, and to suppress every com- 
ment, indeed almost every thought, that could, in the least degree, 
detract from the reputation of him whose character the book in ques- 
tion professes to por tray. 

That Dr. Hobson enjoyed the confidence wd intimate acquaintance 


of Mr. Waterton no one will presume to doubt, after reading the — 
declaration which immediately follows; that Dr. Hobson was an 


ardent admirer of the Squire is also manifest; but there are certain 
other conditions essential to the production of a good biography 
which Dr. Hobson does not seem to possess: on this point, however, 
the author and reviewer are at variance; here is the author’s testi- 
-monial to his own fitness for his self-imposed task; a testimonial 
which was perhaps superfluous, since it-is little more than an amplifi- 
cation of the very explanatory title. | 

“The late Mr. Waterton’s tastes in the science of Natural History, 
and the more especially i in consequence of his ardent and enthusiastic 
partiality for ornithological pursuits, were so similar and naturally so 
closely interwoven with my own, they so agreeably harmonized, par- 
ticularly in the ornithological department of this system, and were 
always worked out in such mutual familiar confidence for upwards of 
a quarter of a century, that no surviving friend ever possessed similarly 
favourable opportunities which I so long and so absolutely monopo- 
lized, for acquiring an intimate and a positively detailed knowledge of 
the Squire’s every-day habits, of witnessing his marvellous manipulating 
faculty, and of ascertaining his general and unreserved sentiments, 
particularly on all subjects associated with any branch of practical 
Natural History.”—Preface, p. vii. 
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Johnson was fortunate in the friendship of 2 Boswell, the humble- 
minded companion who made the great lexicographer a hero, who 
kept self out of sight, except as a back-ground to make the portrait of 
his friend stand out more prominently from the canvass. Waterton is 
equally wnfortunate in the friendship of a Hobson, a man who cer- 
tainly believes in the merits of the departed naturalist, but who 


believes far more religiously in himself. Waterton is exalted by 
him into . king, but self is the real hero of the tale: it is “ Ego et 


rex meus”— I and my king,’* from beginning to end, from title to 
colophon. The very illustrations of the book, and they are generally 
excellent, are replete with effigies of Hobson, and the anecdotes, such 


as they are, almost invariably have Hobson for their hero: a man — 
possessed of this propensity, was sure to select as salient features of cha- 


racter, not so much the points which ennoble Mr. Waterton, as those 
which exhibit Dr. Hobson in a favourable and respectable light. Thus 


_the portrait of Waterton, as painted by Hobson, is toned down to a 


degree that deprives it of all heroism ; and leaves it the representation 
of a very eccentric and peculiarly silly country squire, a portrait against 


which I must protest as wanting equally in truthfulness and vigour. 


Here are a few extracts, taken almost at random, and reprinted as 
vouchers for the correctness of this opinion. 


“On seeing me drive up to the bridge in front of the house, the | 
Squire has, more than once, secretly crept on all fours, like a dog, — 


under the table, waiting my arrival in the hall, in order that I might 


place my great coat, &c., &c., upon this table; and whilst I was thus 
_ unsuspectingly engaged, he has, in his private retreat, commenced to 
growl like a savage dog behind the cloth; and has seized my legs in such 
a practically canine manner, that I really had no idea at the time, but 


that some fierce dog was attacking my lower extremities.’—p. 172. 
This impressive scene Dr. Hobson redescribes at page 256, where 

he introduces Mr. Waterton standing on one leg on the head of the 

guardian angel on the Castle of St. Angelo, a feat our readers will 


- recollect, and where he tells us that he does’ so in order “to remind 


and direct the reader’s particular attention to a simply sportive freak 
of his, already recorded, namely, his concealing himself under a table, 
and imitating the growling rage of a savage dog when his years num- 
bered nearly four score, which practical joke he not only excessively 


* The late Mr. Waterton’s love of Latin quotations is familiar to all readers of the 


-* Zovlogist:’ Dr. Hobson, in condescension to the requirements of his nonce, 


anglicises every scrap in the manner here adopted. 
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enjoyed at the moment, but, in high glee, and with all the animation 
and gaiety of j Juvenescence on his part, reported to a friend who 
accidentally arrived soon afterwards. ay. 256. 

This seems to have made a deep and lasting impression on | the 

- doctor; but other instances of greatness await us. 
“ When Mr. Waterton was seventy-seven years of age, I was witness 
to his scratching the back part of his head with the big toe of his 
right foot. He knew no fear; and in daring enterprise, or in what is 
vulgarly termed ‘pluck,’ my friend signally excelled by comparison | 
with the amount usually allotted to man.”—p. 57. 

In this case one scarcely knows whether to admire more the daring 

act of the hero, or the very inconsequent reflection it has elicited from 
the biographer. But to proceed. 
- “Thave frequently, in painful suspense, and much against my own 
inclination, seen the Squire, when beyond seventy years of age, hop on 
one leg along the brink of a rock forming the highest terrace in the 
grotto, whilst the other leg was dangling over the chasm below; and 
when thus hopping at a rapid rate, he would whirl himself entirely 
round in the air, and dropping on the other foot, would return again by 
hopping back on the contrary leg.”—p. 113. 

“T have seen the Squire repeatedly sitting on the grass, or on the 
carpet, crosslegged, as tailors sit on their work-board, when he would, 
to the astonishment and great delight of any surrounding friends, rise | 
up into an erect position, without nareng the _aigecand with either 
hand.”—p. 114. 

“ He would frequently come out to welcome me, even in his slippers, 
and prove his pleasure to receive me by actually dancing down the 
whole length of the broad flagged walk, occasionally throwing one of 
his loose slippers from his foot high up in the air above his head, and 
expertly catching it in his hand in its descent,”—>p. 173. 

It is a more agreeable duty to give extracts which exhibit some- 
thing more of Mr. Waterton’s character as a naturalist, in which light 
alone we desire to consider him. As an instance, take this winter 
sketch of his favourite pond. 

“Apart from the breeding season, coots are very numerous at 
Walton Hall. They are continually feeding and sporting on the lake, 
within a short distance from the windows of the house, together with 
countless thousands of a great variety of water-fowl. During the 
severe winter months, when the whole lake is one sheet of ice, its 
appearance would now and then astound an old and even travelled 
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ornithologist, as it not unfrequently occurs that you may see nearly 
_ the whole frozen lake literally covered by a startling variety of water- 


fowl. This multitude of visitors on the lake, in winter, consists (and 


frequently at the same time) of cormorants, teal, tufted ducks, pochards, 
widgeons, the garganey, the smew, the shoveller, and now and then of 


the velvet and the common scoters, together with most extraordinary J 


_ numbers of the wild duck. Thousands, especially of the latter, rest in 
such close proximity to each other as sometimes to conceal even any 
appearance of ice. They will thus silently congregate for hours in 


- succession in a perfectly quiescent state, when sitting on the ice. You — 


will see the Egyptian and Canada geese, which are permanent 
residents in these grounds, wandering here and there in vain and 
anxious search for water, whilst the apparently indolent and listless 
herons then stand out on the banks of the frozen lake isolated and 


prominently interesting objects, perfecting and gracefully beautifying | 


this enchanting scene of natural history. The stillness and complete 
quietude on the icy surface of the lake and its immediate environs, 
evidently inspire the birds with a relying confidence and an assurance 
of safety which you do not meet with elsewhere. All living nature, as 
if grateful for the Squire’s protection, appears to have formed a positive 


attachment to this special locality. That birds, however, should prefer 


this to other land and water resorts is not surprising, when we know 
that in other places they are generally surrounded by enemies, and, 
consequently in perpetual fear, whereas here they are fostered and 
protected on every side, and live in peace ane happiness.” — 
pp. 90—95. 

This is very interesting and fundamentally Watertonian, notwith- 
_ standing the Hobsonian ornamentation observable here and there; 
but the following passage on the same subject, the pond and its birds, 
we may assume to be purely Hobsonian; there is. not a particle of 
Waterton in it. 

“They [the birds] seem to be devoted in admiration of the treasures 
’ they so carefully conceal and protect, and, with their wide-spread 
wings, and extended abdominal feathers, manifest an anxiously instinc- 
tive solicitude to impart a genial warmth to their eggs, as if fully 
aware that this extension of feathers would absolutely tend to develope 
_ the embryo contained within them.”—p. 138. 
_ Many of our readers will recollect that Mr. Waterton heard year 


after year, the nightingale at Walton Hall. Dr. Hobson improves the 
fact after the following fashion :— 
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“ Here the nightingale pays its annual and cordially welcome visit, 
and is listened to at the Hall evening after evening, with infinite 
pleasure, melodiously warbling its charming song in its silent and 
secure retreat. | 


‘¢ Whence is it that amazed I hear, 
From yonder wither'd spray, 
This foremost morn of all the year, 
‘The melody of May? 


‘But thee no wintry skies can harm, 
Who only need’st to sing 

To make e’en January charm, 
And every season spring 86. 


Now either this quotation is totally without meaning, and merely 

thrown in for effect, or it is intended to convey the idea that at Walton 

_ Hall the nightingale sings from a withered spray on New Year’s Day: 
we entirely acquit the Squire of in this unfortunate 
blunder. 

There is one subject treated at some length in this er on which 
we can cordially agree with the sentiments expressed by the Squire and 
his biographer: we allude to Mr. Waterton’s reception of the impostor 
Green, a name endeared to all the wonder-mongers of Natural History. 
So manifest has been the success attendant on this man’s skilful con- 
struction of toad-holes and toad-narratives, that the “toad-in-stone” 
fiction may be said to be indebted to him for more than half of its 
present popularity. Green is the Newton, the Cuvier, the DeCandolle 
of a science he may be said to have made peculiarly his own. 

“ About the year 1847 or 1848 a clever and ingenious fellow, living 
in Leeds, of the name of Green, very.adroitly duped some would-be- 

scientific proficients, who, it was then said, modestly estimated their 
own natural-history attainments at no inferior rate; but the sequel will 
better inform us on this delicate point. Green cleverly managed to 
accomplish his mechanical labour, and to gain his ends for a time, 
among those self-esteemed cognoscente with considerable ability and 
decided success, in the following manner. | 

“ He destroyed a toad, without in any way disfiguring it, and having 
procured a large block of coal, he split it into two parts; he then 
neatly excavated a portion in the lower half, the form and size of this 
indentation being precisely adapted to correspond with that of the toad, 
into which cavity he placed the reptile already prepared for its berth, 
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leaving its back slightly projecting. In the upper half of the block of | 


coal a slight excavation was made, just sufficient to admit the small 
projection of the back which I have already named. When these two 
halves were placed in close apposition the toad exactly fitted the ex- 


cavations, and the two halves of the block precisely fitted each other, 


So as to convey the impression that the toad had been thus accidentally 
imbedded in its present position in by-gone ages, when it might be 
supposed that the surrounding matter was in so fluid and yielding a 
. condition as to form a mould for this batrachian reptile. Green con- 
fidently asserted that this block of coal was from a colliery at or near 
Osmondthorpe, and professed to know the precise number of fathoms 
below the surface whence it was obtained. With great apparent sim- 


plicity he detailed the various circumstances of his becoming possessed 


of this monstrosity, by saying that when walking up Wade Lane, in 


_ Leeds, behind a coal-cart, a large block of coal accidentally fell from | 


the load, and by its concussion on the pavement split into two parts, 
— that he was thunder-struck to see a living toad in the lower half,— 
and that he immediately seized both halves and took them home as a 
valuable booty. On exposure to the air, however, he observed, ‘ the 


toad died without a struggle.’ This fellow, whose powers of assump- — 


_ tion were largely developed, not only succeeded, I have understood, in 
persuading three different parties to credit his absurd and false state- 
ment, but actually gulled them into being purchasers of what he 


very truly, but very unintentionally, called ‘ unnatural productions.’ It 


is somewhat singular that these three artificial products should have 
fallen into the hands of three reputed naturalists. 

“ By the way, Green did not display his wisdom, nor his usual tact, 
in disposing of so many specimens of his handicraft at no greater 
distance from each other than York, Leeds and Holbeck, as of course 
the discovery of one deception would be very likely to lead to and 
expose the revelation of the other two. 

“This gross imposition, however strange it may appear, remtinéd 
undiscovered for so long a period, and the sums received for those 
fictitious specimens were so richly remunerative, that Green was em- 
boldened to fly at higher game, and actually hazarded a call at 
Walton Hall, ambitiously hoping to dispose of his hitherto highly- 
approved, although misrepresented wares, to the universally recognised 
- giant in Natural History. The foundation on which Green rested for 
success was spurious, and he made his essay in a quarter highly gifted 
with the powers of acutely distinctive discrimination. He dwelt too 
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much upon his previously experienced powers of deceit, without 
weighing the ordeal of the keen, the intelligent, the searching, the 
scientific, and the antagonistic eye he had on this occasion to 
encounter. This indiscreet step was a woeful mistake on the part of 
the hitherto skilful and experienced impostor. The Squire fortunately 
was at home, put in an appearance, and received the stranger, without 
the slightest previous knowledge of the man, and without a suspicion 


that the toils were to be spread for him, or that dust would be thrown | 


in his eyes by so cleverly manufactured a falsehood. I will endeavour 
to state what passed during this interview, as nearly as possible, in 
Mr. Waterton’s own words, having repeatedly heard him narrate the 
conversation with apparently great pleasure, and especially as regarded 


his immediate discovery of what he always termed the ‘clumsy 
fraud.’ Whenever the subject was broached, the Squire usually com- 


menced by saying, ‘On the occasion of Green’s visit to my house, 
_I happened to have a gentleman in the room with me, learned in 
many things, but not in Natural History. When this fellow Green 


‘exposed his counterfeit and fabricated monstrosity for a professed 


inspection, but in reality for nefarious sale, I, without any difficulty, 
instantly discovered the deception, and anxious to let my learned 
friend into the secret, without letting Green know what my private 
opinion was, I said to my visitor, ‘ Annosa vulpes haud capitur laqueo,’ 


but did not anglicise it by adding, ‘ An old fox is not to be caught with - 


a springe.’ As, however, I smiled when addressing my learned friend, 
who was still in the room and manifestly enjoying the prospective finale, 
Green evidently concluded that my scrap of Latin, although unintel- 


ligible to him, was laudatory of his exhibition, and therefore appeared 


more and more satisfied with his apparently exalted and self-established 


but really unenviable position. At length, gathering still more assurance, 


he coolly looked me in the face, and with a grinning smile of self- 


approbation, observed, ‘ Did you, Mr. Waterton, ever witness so great a 


curiosity in your life? and you must have seen many curious things in 
your travels in foreign countries, 1 suppose.’ My reply was expressed 
with an intentionally stern countenance, * Sir, in all my travels, at home 
or in ‘ foreign countries,’ I never met with so great and so unpardonable 
an impostor as you. Get out of my house instantly, you scoundrel, and 


if L ever hear of your offering this gross imposition for sale again, rest. 


assured that I shall expose you right and left.’ When this vagabond 
had fairly taken his departure, and finally turned his back on the house, 
my friend, who vastly enjoyed the concluding stormy scene, and more 
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especially what he jocosely designated my terminating benediction, 
expressed his great surprise that the flimsy fiction should have 
escaped detection, which I so instantly discovered, particularly, he ob- 
served, as this unparalelled imposition had been previously examined 


by so many experienced naturalists, when, really without any intention 


of lacerating the thickened cuticle of these self-styled natural-history 
celebrities, 1 could not refrain from replying, ‘ Very true, sir, and [ 
assure you that I am and ought to be grateful.’ ‘ Beaté monoculi in 
regione cecorum’— Happy are the one-eyed in the country of the 
blind.’”—pp. 190—5. | 

With this quotation we must bid the Squire “ farewell,” until some 
kindred spirit shall arise, and so hold his mirror up to Nature that 


we may see a faithful portrait of a man for whom, from our very boy- 


hood, we have felt the warmest affection. Dr. Hobson has not done 


‘this: he mistakes blemishes for beauty-spots; he parades eccentricities © 


as accomplishments; and he omits those particulars of Waterton’s life 
and death which would give an intrinsic value to the volume and 
impart a melancholy interest to the memory of the departed. , 

Epwarp NEwMaN. 


Zoological Notes from Arran. By Epwarp R. AtsTon, Esq. 


JULY, 1866. 


As I am not aware that any account of the fauna of Arran has ever 
been published, I venture to offer the following notes, collected during 
avisitin July. Of course I am unable to give full catalogues, but 
hope to be able to show that the quadrupeds and birds are not devoid 
of interest, although not presenting such novelties as the geology, 
botany and marine zoology of that favoured isle. — 

The southern reader must bear in mind that Arran is a mountainous 
island, some forty miles in length by about twenty in breadth. 
Cultivation is almost entirely confined to a belt round the coast; while 
the interior is occupied by wild moors and hills, which rise towards 
the north into a cluster of lofty granatic mountains, whose shattered 
and fantastic peaks, inaccessible precipices and deep narrow glens 
present some of the most magnificent scenery to be found in Scotland. 
There is but little wood, except thickets of dwarfish birch-trees in the 
glens, and the plantations around Brodick Castle: but the shore is 


lined by the ancient “ raised beech,” a series of low water-worn cliffs 
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about from twenty to thirty feet high, pierced by numerous caves, and 
covered with thickets of hazel, birch, &c., which give shelter to many 
of the smaller birds. The whole island, except a few farms, belongs 
to the Duke of Hamilton, and all game is strictly preserved, the 
present head keeper being Mr. Haliday, whom I have before mentioned | 
as a most trustworthy observer (Zool. 9514), and to whom I am again 
indebted for much information. Sait 

- Quadrupeds.—The native quadrupeds of Arran are very few in. 
number: the hedgehog and mole are, I believe, unknown, as are also — 
the weasel, stoat, polecat, badger, squirrel, &c. The otter is common, 
however, and rats, and house cats run wild, do their best to supply the 
place of other “ ground vermin.” Rabbits and hares are numerous, 
but have probably been introduced from the mainland. No deer are 
naturally found in the island, but two species have been imported, 
and have greatly multiplied. Of these the first is the guarupuco 
(Blastocerus paludosus) from South America: these inhabitants of the 
tropics were introduced some years ago; they inhabit the woods about 
Brodick, and appear to be completely acclimatized. In size they 
are rather larger than the roe-deer, and the horns of the male some- 
what resemble those of that species in form, but are curved boldly 
forward. The second species is the red deer, of which a few pairs were 
brought over from the mainland about seven years ago: they are now 

plentiful throughout the island, inhabiting the woods and cultivated — 
fields more than is usual with this species in Scotland. Being little — 
disturbed they are by no means shy, and, owing to plentiful food, an 
unusual number of the stags carry fine heads: I saw several with from 
ten to twelve points. 

Birds.—In former days the king of birds held his court among the 
rocky peaks of Arran, but of late no eyrie has been known, although 
the memory is still preserved in the Gaelic names of some of the hills, 
as, for example, “ Tornidneon” at the head of Loch Ranza, which, 
being interpreted, means “the heap (or hill) of the bird’s nest.” The 
peregrine, however, still breeds in several places: this season five 
nests were taken, old Barr, one of the last falconers in Scotland, having 
come for nestlings. Locally the peregrine is termed the “game 


hawk.” Of other birds of prey the kestrel is very plentiful, and the 


merlin, sparrowhawk and hen harrier are also found. 

Most of the usual perching birds of Scotland seem to inhabit the 
cultivated coast line, whitethroats and linnets being particularly 
numerous in the furze along the shore. Whinchats and stonechats 
SECOND SERIES—VOL. I. 
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enliven the solitudes of the glens, and on the hills the meadow pipit 
and twite abound. The holes and crannies of the lofty rocks are the 
abode of vast numbers of jackdaws, but I saw no rooks, and only one 
or two carrion crows. On the north-western coast, where human 


habitations are few and far between, both swallows and martins appear | 


to build on the low cliffs ; at least we saw numbers of both species 
hawking along the shore, and frequently flying up to nooks and comers 
in the rocks, but we were not near enough to distinguish the 
nests. | 
Both black ond red grouse are abundant: the latter, like those of 
Argyleshire and the north generally, sit well throughout the season, 
instead of soon assembling in large “ packs” like those of the South 
of Scotland. I saw a preserved specimen of a “ gray hen,” killed in 
the island, which had partly assumed the plumage of the male. 
Should the experiment of introducing the Norwegian willow grouse 
into this country ever be made, a better place than Arran could not be 
found. Here the strangers would-be safe from poachers, both biped 
and quadruped, and they would have their choice of luxuriant heather, 
bare rocky hills, and large thickets of dwarf birch. Such an experi- 
ment, carefully conducted, might do much towards settling the 
question of their identity with our native bird. 


Of waders, the golden plover, peewit, curlew and snipe breed on 


the moors, and the ring dotterel, oystercatcher and common heron are 


all plentiful along the shore. Woodcocks are numerous in winter, but 
I did not hear of their breeding in the island. | 


Arran appears to have no breeding-station for sea-birds, but it is 


visited by numbers from the Bass Rock and other localities. Of gulls 


I observed the kitttwake, common, herring, lesser and greater black- 
backed and the blackheaded species: of these the greater blackbacked 
seems to be the rarest. | | 

Reptiles.—I believe that both the common frog and toad are found 
~ in Arran, but the reptile of the island is the adder or viper, which is 

extremely plentiful on the warm sunny glens and hill-sides. As on 
- the mainland it often destroys sheep, probably when trampled on. 
The black variety, which is extremely rare in Scotland generally, is 
not uncommon in Arran. | 

Fish.—Of these I can say but little. The small burns contain 
multitudes of common trout (Salmo fario), generally of very small size, 
and in some of them the sea or salmon-trout (S. trutia) is also found. 
The usual sea-fish are ‘taken along the coast, including the “John 
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Dory ” (Zeus faber),—which is there known as the “ 
—and herrings are extensively taken at Loch Ranza. 


Epwarp R. ALSTON. 
Stockbriggs, iia N. B., August 18, 1866. | 


Preservation of Organic Matter by Exclusion of Atmospheric Air.—On the 14th 


of August a workman brought me a large mass of old wall material, similar to that of | 
which the celebrated Roman wall of this town is built. Tbe man was very much 


excited, for there, sticking up in the mass, but firmly fixed in it leg downwards, was a 
chicken’s foot, looking as fresh and as perfect as though it had been that morning cut 


off a recently-killed fowl. The man stated that the foot was found, just as it then . 


appeared, when the mass of old wall among which they were digging a foundation 
near the town wall was broken up. With some slight misgivings I gave the man his 
tip, and he went away rejoicing. As soon as he was gone I got my hammer and chisel, 
and having cut away the mortar and stone, the foot dropped out of its hole, with about 
an inch of the tarsal bone attached to it. It looked now very like a hoax to get beer- 
money. I pulled up, however, a portion of the jagged skin at the broken end of the 
tarsal bone, and I found not only that the bone was in a crumbling condition, but 
_ that it was filled with a soft, white, oleaginous-feeling mass, which I at once recognized 
as steartne, and then I knew that the chicken’s leg had remained hundreds of years in 


the position in which it was found, and yet had retained the freshness of its living 


state: it is now shrivelling up and changing colour, and will, I dare say, very soon 
assume a mummyfied character. This is a good illustration of the fact that organic 
matter preserved from atmospheric air may be preserved for av indefinite time 
uninjured and unchanged, as I demonstrated some years ago was the case with the 
corn grain, which under similar circumstances will remain undecomposed, and con- 


sequently vital, for any amount of time that the conditions are observed.—Dr. C. R. 


Bree (Colchester), in the * Field’ Newspaper of August 25, 1866. 

A Sagacious Dog.—A shepherd’s dog, accustomed to take his master’s meals to 
him in the field in a tin kit with a lid, was on one occasion, when performing this 
service, met and interrupted by another dog. A quarrel ensued, and in the fray the 


lid of the kit was knocked off. When the quarrel was over, the shepherd’s dog resumed | 


his duty of conveying the kit to his master. His sagacity taught him that the kit and 
the lid belunged to each other, but h-w to get them together and as one again he had 
no idea of, so he took up the kit in bis mouth and carried it a distance, and then went 
back for the lid and carried that a considerable distance beyond the kit, and thus con- 
tinued to carry each in turn until he reached his master. This occurred at Great 
Bircham, in the county of Norfolk.—Robert Tillyard ; Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich. 
Female of the Roe-deer with Horns.— A few days ago, being anxious to inspect a 
certain portion of the Black Forest, in the direction of Kippenheim, and also for the 
express purpose of seeing how this sort of shooting was done, I accompanied a friend 
at an early hour, and just befure the heat of the sun had dried up the spangles of dew 
upon the leaves and grass, I found myself in the ceutre of a deep belt of woodland 
stretching away for miles on both sides of us. The first few notes on the little pipe 


attracted the notice of a doe, who, with two fawns trotting at her side, came up and 
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leisurely inspected my friend. Not being what we wanted, we took off our hats to her, 
and patiently waited for the monarch of the forest to make his appearance. Presently 
he did so, but approaching very cautiously: this is always the case with the bucks; the 


- does come within five yards, and have a good look at you. My friend had a shot, but 


unfortunately missed. | We then proceeded to another place, a sort of ravine, on one 
side of which we were posted. No sooner had the call sounded than the rapid foot- 
fall of an approaching roe was heard. A second or two after a pair of horns appeared 
above the bank, and my friend and I fired, rolling the deer over to the bottom of the 
ravine with a ball through the neck and head. What was our surprise and that of the 
keeper, on descending to where the deer fell, to fiud it was a doe, but with a pair of 
horns. The horns were covered with hair, but perfectly hard. One was about six 
inches long, with a small branch; the other about three inches without any branch. 


7 But one occurrence of this sort has ever been heard of in these ‘apie —Anon., in 


‘Field’ Newspaper. 
Ball of Cow’s Hair.—My father has in his possession a ball somewhat similar to 


that described by Mrs. Battersby in the last number of the ‘ Zvologist’ (S. S. 385), but 
of much larger size. Its shape is that of a flattened sphere, the diameter being 


2} inches by 3} inches, the weight 5 ounces. The exterior is rough, of stony hardness 
and earthy colour; the interior a solid mass of cow’s hair: there is no central hollow, 


_ as in the case described by Mrs. Battersby. The ball was taken many years ago from 
the stomach of a cow, and I have no doubt was formed in the manner suggested in 


the note appended to Mrs. Battersby’s communication, but it is not so easy to under- 
stand how a ball with a central hollow could be so produced.—Edwin Birchall ; 


_ Bradford, September 1, 1866. 


Or eithelnglaia Notes from North Wales. 
By JOHN CoRDEAUX, Esq. 


JULY, 1866. 


The following observations are written from notes taken during a 


recent tour through a portion of North Wales. I have selected from 
my note-book what I thought would most interest the readers of the 


‘ Zoologist.’ 
Kesirel.—This species is extremely common in North Wales. 


- Their usual nesting-place is a ledge or fissure of some precipice 
inaccessible to bird-nesters, and this circumstance, conjoined with the 


scarcity of gamekeepers, probably accounts for their numbers. I found 
two nests thus placed within twenty yards of each other on the 
southern face of the cliff called Craig Cwm Bychan, a buttress of the 
noble Mynydd Mawr, overlooking the lovely Llyn Cwellyn. One of 


these nests was built on a narrow ledge of this rock, protected from 


above by an immense projecting crag forming a natural canopy. The 
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_ other was built in a narrow fissure of the same cliff: the sticks forming 
the foundation of this nest were laid across the fissure bridging it over, © 


and on this platform the true nest was placed. By climbing the 
opposite crag I had, with the assistance of my telescope, a very perfect 


view of the domestic arrangements of the kestrels: both these nests 


<contained four young birds nearly fledged. ~ 

Common Buzzard.—I was delighted to find that this now rare bird 
is not yet altogether banished from the country. From all I could 
ascertain there are certainly one or two pairs to be found in the 
Snowdon district. A pair of buzzards have for some years nested on 
one of the precipices forming the western Basin of Snowdon, almost 
overlooking the source of the Gorfai. Last year, so I was informed, 
three young ones were reared and got away from this nest; this year 


only one. On the 14th, when exploring the western Basin, I saw one 


of the old buzzards soaring eagle-like over the eyrie, uttering at 


intervals its wild, sharp and somewhat melancholy cry ; 1t was answered 


from the neighbouring rocks by the young bird, which had some days 
previously left the nest. Stretched on the ground, with my telescope 
resting on a boulder, I slowly swept the face of the opposite cliff, and, 
although guided to the spot by its constantly repeated cry, so nearly did 


its plumage assimilate to the gray lichen-coloured crags, that I looked. 


in vain, and might, after all, have gone away without seeing it, had it not 
condescendingly left its lofty perch, and slowly sailing overhead, its 
wings perfectly motionless, and gradually lowering in a few graceful 
sweeps to the bottom of the hollow, pitched not very far from my 
position, on the top of a great upright stone, at last affording a splendid 
opportunity for examining it. This bird had a great admixture of 
. white in its plumage, appearing all over mottled with brown and white. 
Sitting thus bolt upright on the old weather-worn boulder, he looked 
anything but what he is called—a dull, inactive, stupid bird. While 
thus stretched on the mountain side, watching one of the few remaining 
buzzards left in the country, I could not but regret that the senseless 


~ rage for overstocked preserves should have all but deprived us of our 
noblest birds of prey. What a charm did these wild birds give to the. 


still wilder scenery; for, except in old Norway, I have never seen a 
wilder spot. Girt with gloomy cliffs up to the very clouds, all jagged 
and splintered along the summit, terrific in their wildness and broken 
ruin, but still beautiful, “for like the walls of some vast temple they 
stand roofed with sky.” Below a wilderness of stone, on every side 
rocks and giant boulders heaped and piled together in the wildest 
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confusion. Once they formed part of Snowdon, but ages since were 
rent and hurled from the parent mountain, and slowly borne downwards 
on the primeval glacier to their final resting-places. The heat was 
intense, rendered doubly so by the reflection from the surrounding 
cliffs ; saving the wild melancholy wail of the buzzards, there was not 


a sound in this wild spot. No cry of small bird, not even the hum of 


an insect’s wing broke the intense silence: all Nature seemed to rest 
hushed into repose by the blaze of the noonday sun. The young 
buzzard on the rock, and the parent bird, wheeling slowly above in 
those magnificently graceful circles, were the only living things which 


gave animation to the scene. I some days afterwards heard the cry of 


a buzzard from the rocks in the Pass of isi stitite but did not 
succeed in rising the bird. _ 

Raven.—By no means uncommon ‘among the Welch mountains: I 
saw several during my stay in Wales. They may frequently be seen 
near the summit of Snowdon, doubtless attracted by fragments of pro- 
visions cast away by the tourists who mob the mountains during the 
summer and autumn months. The man on the mountain informed 
me that he had for four years noticed one raven in particular, as a 
constant hanger-on about the summit; he knew it by its having lost a 
leg. I observed a pair flying about the huts at the top during the half 
hour of dense mist I had the pleasure of spending there. 

Chough.—During my stay on the shores of Llyn Cwellyn, Mr. 
Roberts, the proprietor of the “Snowdon Ranger Hotel,” informed 
me that, as he called them, “a curious breed of jackdaws” nested 
every year on the opposite side of the llyn in the precipices of the 
Mynydd Mawr: he described them as having “ red legs and bills, the 
bills thinner and longer than the jackdaws and turned downwards;” that 
after the breeding-season they retired with the young broods to the 


elevated sheep pastures; and that they might be found more or less” 


during the year in the neighbourhood of Llyn Cwellyn,—-he had shot 
three from the rocks last year; that they usually nested in the same 


overhanging cliffs as the kestrels. Some he had seen in an old quarry 


to the left of the Caernarvon road. Although on several occasions I 
visited this rock I was not fortunate in meeting with the birds. It is cer- 
tainly an admirable situation for a breeding-place for the choughs, and 
perfectly inaccessible to the most daring birdnester. There were several 
holes and fissures, which, judging from the whitewash on the outside, 
had lately been used for nesting purposes, but no choughs, old or young, 
were seen; nothing but the kestrels before mentioned. I afterwards 
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spent many hours in exploring the recesses of the neighbouring hills 
in search of these birds, but without any luck, and cannot positively 
say I saw any, although I once came near a small party of jackdaw- 
like birds on these uplands, but before my telescope could be brought 
to bear upon them they were over the hill top, and I saw them no > 
more. Other parties spoken to on the subject corroborated Mr. 
Roberts’s statement as to the “red-legged jackdaw” breeding here. 
I very much regret I cannot establish the fact from my own personal 
observations ; and have been led to make these remarks trusting that 
some brother ornithologist may one day visit the neighbourhood 
of Llyn Cwellyn, and be more fortunate in his search after the 
chonghs. 
Gray Wagtail.—This graceful species is unmistakably the bird of 
the mountain stream, and is very common everywhere in the 
mountainous parts of the country, delighting in the vicinity of water ; 
and where the turmoil is greatest, there this pretty wagtail is most at 
-home, nimbly running over the water-splashed boulders, and venturing 
so close to the rushing torrent that the wonder is it is not swept away. 
Unlike our familiar yellow wagtail, the gray species is seldom seen far 
from water; it is essentially a water-loving bird. 

Cuckoo.—When looking for some plants in one of the bogs at the 
_ base of Snowdon, I put up a young cuckoo from some low bushes: it 
flew some short distance, and settled on a flat stone on the moor, all 
the time closely attended by its foster-parents, two meadow pipits, who 
exhibited the greatest solicitude for the safety of their charge. I 
watched them for some time, and was greatly amused by the efforts 
the pipits made to feed their child: this they could only accomplish 
_ by perching on an overhanging spray of heath, the great bird, which was 
nearly fully fledged, quivering its wings, and opening its mouth to such 
an extent as to threaten the disappearance of the little dupes. I 
followed the cuckoo for some distance on my way down to the valley, 
as it flew forward from stone to stone, all the time closely followed up 
by the small birds; the last I saw of them they were sitting altogether 
on the top of a stone wall crossing the moor. 

Swift.—This species is extremely plentiful in North Wales, and 
appears far more generally distributed throughout the country than is 
the case in England. I observed them in large numbers about the — 
town and vale of Llangollen, more particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Valle Crucis Abbey, which, from the numbers resorting thither, is 
evidently a “ happy hunting-ground.” 
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Sandpiper.—No bird is more generally. met with in this district 
than the sandpiper: not only are they found on the banks of its many 
streams and the larger Jakes, but almost every little tarn has its pair 
or two of sandpipers, and their shrill cry, as they flit over some 
dark mountain Ilyn, is often the only sound which greets the wanderer 


in these wilds. I observed several pairs about Llyn Cwellyn: seldom .& 


disturbed they are unusually fearless, and 1 have watched them as 
they ran along the shingle within a few yards of my position, as if 
perfectly aware they were safe: they not unfrequently run along the 
wall-tops bordering the streams. Their most favourite promenade, 
however, is along the rail of some cattle-fence projecting out into the 
jake. The nest is usually placed amidst the rank aquatic vegetation 
bordering the llyns: sometimes, [ suspect, in a hole in a wall, when 
fishing I have seen sandpipers enter the holes between the round 


boulders built up in these Welch walls, and, from their solicitude that | 


I should leave the spot, had evidently a nest at hand. On certain 


nights, from some cause or other, perhaps from a change in the 


weather, sandpipers are extremely noisy: one night in particular, from 
ten to eleven o'clock, the Cwellyn Valley seemed quite lively with 
their constantly repeated call-notes. I found it impossible to fix the 
locality from which the cries proceeded; apparently they came from 
every point of the compass, often sounding far up amongst the monn- 
tains. | never heard the sandpipers so noisy as they?were on this 
— night, and, judging from their incessant om ¢ there must have been 
several on the wing. 

Lesser Blackbacked Gull. —This wil is said to breed: in small 
numbers in some parts of the Principality. I was told there is a colony 
of them in a boatless tarn near Snowdon, about ten pairs of these gulls 


breeding there; I had not time, however, to visit it. I observed | 


several of them during my stay in the Vale of Cwellyn, at one time 
eleven together, and one mature bird in particular was a daily forager 
along the shores of the llyn. | 


Joun CorpEAvx. 


Great Cotes, Ulceby, Lincolnshire, 
August 22, 1866. 
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Ornithological Notes from Norfolk in May, June and July. 
By Henry STEVENSON, Esq. 
(Continued from S.S. 264.) 


Migratory Warblers.—Owing probably to the prevalence of N.E. 
winds at the time, bartailed godwits were unusually plentiful on 
Breydon this spring, between the 7th and 2lst of May, and a large 
number were killed in every state of change. Having had the oppor- 
tunity of examining and dissecting a large series of specimens, I may 
say that I found the small richly coloured birds invariably males, the 
larger and less even coloured ones females. In one or two instances 
I] found the beaks in the males nearly as long as those of the . 
females, but all the other measurements invariably less. Some of the 
earliest killed males (probably old birds) had attained as rich a summer 
plumage as others killed a fortnight later, but the latest females were 
rather buff than red, as compared with their mates, and earlier ones 
had the full gray tints of the winter dress. Very few knots appeared 
this season, but on the 19th of May a variety of different species ap- 
peared both on Breydon “ flats” and on the beach at Yarmouth: 
these included a pair of land dotterel, a female spotted redshank, three | 
reeves, several black terns, gray plovers in full summer plumage, turn- 
stones and sanderlings. 

A blackwinged stilt (Himantopus melanopter us) is also said to have 
been seen on the beach, and followed by a gunner as far as Caister, 
but without success, as the artillery practising with the big guns dis- 
turbed all the birds which appeared at that time. 

Mr. F.. Harmer, of Yarmouth, shot a pigmy curlew, in summer 
plumage, on Breydon, on the 27th of April, in company with three 
dunlins, and two gray plovers in half change. Four reeve’s eggs, laid 
on Hickling Broads, were shown me on the 19th of May, and I have 
since learned that two or three pairs remained to nest in the same 
locality—their last stronghold in this county. 

Marsh Harrier.—Two or three of these birds which, if permitted to 
live, would still breed constantly in our “ Broad district,” were killed — 
during May at Hickling, one pair being no sooner déstroyed than 
another took their place,—migrants evidently searching for suitable 
nesting-places. 

Spotted Crake.—I have known of two nests of this species taken at 
Hickling during the past summer. 

Pied Flycatcher.—A pair shot at Salthouse, near the sea, early in 
SECOND SERIES—VOL. I. 38 L 
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May : not unfrequently met with in spring in the close vicinity of the 
coast. | | 3 
 Havfinch.—1 have heard of two or three nests of this species found 
in different parts of the county this year; one at Weston, where they 
have been noticed for several successive summers. These birds are, 
from some cause, decidedly becoming residents, although till lately 
considered only as winter visitants. 

Common Bittern.—On the 12th of June, when cruising manongnt the 
“Broads” on the River Bure, I saw a bittern, on two occasions, rise 


from a large reed-bed on Hoveton Broad, which is strictly preserved. 


This bird had no doubt a mate close by, and had been heard 
“booming” on previous occasions ; but it is quite twelve years since 
this species was last known to remain throughout the summer in 
Norfolk, though formerly most plentiful. 


Spoonbill.—A bird of last year, with a slight crest, was shot near 
Yarmouth on the 10th of June. 

Crossbill—On the 15th of J uly, at Northrepps, near Cromer, Mr. 
Gutnt’s gamekeeper observed a flock of these birds, passing over the 
trees in a fir plantation, and calling as they few. Two or three days 


before he had killed a red male off a fir tree near his cottage, which was 


in company with two or three others. As these birds, according to the 
late Mr. Wheelwright, nest in Sweden as early as February, with deep 


snow on the ground, these might be a flock of both old and young, © 


passing southwards at the close of their breeding season. 
Baillon’s Crake.— The greatest novelty of this season is decidedly 
the occurrence of a nest of this species, at Potter Heigham, near Hick- 


ling, for the knowledge of which I am indebted to Professor Newton, 
to whom the particulars were communicated by Mr. W. M. Crowfoot, — 


of Beccles. It appears that the eggs were found by a labouring man, 
who sold them to.a lad at Yarmouth, who had been in the habit of 
collecting eggs for Mr. Crowfoot. He was of course ignorant as to what 
they were, but from their novel appearance believed them rare, and 
at last, after much bargaining, was induced to part with three of them. 
The old birds were observed, though not recognized, and the nest with 
four eggs was: placed in a parcel of reeds, growing in water, about one 
foot in depth: it was very small and loosely made, composed of dry 
rushes. When subsequently searched for, it was found that the reeds 
had just been cut, and the nest therefore destroyed, 


| | HENRY STEVENSON. 
Norwich, August 20, 1866. | a 
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Ornithological Notes from the Isle of Wight. 
By Captain HADFIELD. 


(Continued from S.S. 345). 


JULY, 1866. 


Green Woodpecker, dc.—I have it on good authority that a green 
woodpecker was known to frequent one of our woods the whole 
- summer through, a few years ago. My informant, an ornithologist of 
some experience, and well acquainted with the species, tells me that, 
- though he did not see the bird, he heard its note repeatedly. The 
greater spotted woodpecker was heard at Bonchurch many years ago, 
_ by an individual well known to me: he ran home for a gun, but in 
the meantime the woodpecker had disappeared: from the description 
it must have been Picus major. The tapping noise was heard by 
another villager, though he did not see the bird. As to the great 
black woodpecker, though it has been included in our list, I am 
‘doubtful as to its claim to be so admitted. No one in Shanklin, that 
I am aware of, ever heard of its being either seen or killed. The person 
by whom it is said to have been shot, “in his garden,” it appears, had 
- no idea at the time what bird it was, but from his description, in after 
years, it was inferred that it could have been no other than the great 
black woodpecker. | 

Blackbird.—The pied bird, of which some account was given in the 
‘Zoologist’ (S. S. 169), died soon after, though apparently in perfect 
health. However, judging from the great change in colour of the 
plumage that took place at the first moult, there can be little reason 
to doubt that after another moult the whole of the remaining white 
tints would have disappeared. I little anticipated that my observations 
on the plumage of both blackbird and swan would have been so © 

abruptly terminated. i 
 Martin.—6th. A gale has blown down the cone-shaped nest. 

have already remarked on the inferior size and workmansbip of these 
— late nests, and here is an additional proof of their instability. They 
were observed to have young by the middle of the month, and there is 
a brood of five in one of the nests. On the 27th I watched the old 
birds feeding them, and think they aré nearly full grown. | 

Swift.—l7th. A large flock, numbering some hundreds, was 
observed this morning flying to the eastward against a strong head- 
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' wind; they were some ten minutes or more in passing: I never 


remember seeing them in such numbers. The swift is by no means a 
- common species with us, nor do they breed in the neighbourhood, 
though a few — ee make their appearance in rainy and windy 
weather. 


Turtle Dove—Though the turtle dove has been lately seen on the 


Downs, I do not know that it feeds there, like the wood pigeon, on 


the whortleberry, but think it not unlikely. A few pairs are generally 
to be met with during the breeding season. A neighbour has a caged 
wood pigeon in perfect adult plumage, the feathers of the neck and 
breast resplendent with metallic tinge, and, to judge from the constant 
cooing, it is quite reconciled to a state of captivity. 
Redbacked Shrike.—20th. A bird this species was seen at 
Rew, 
Common Crossbill.— 23rd. A male of. this beautiful 


species was observed at Shanklin, feeding on the cones in a fir- 
plantation. 


White Wagtail.—Has been seen about the its usual 


resort; and on the 24th a pair was observed by a small pond at Luc- 


-combe, but occasionally rising on wing to chase each other along the 


hedge-rows, on which they would alight for a second or two. 

~ Cuckoo.—24th. The young cuckoo, though as voracious as ever, 
does not appear to thrive in confinement, or the growth of the species 
is less rapid than has been supposed. In a former note I should have 
said that it was of the size of a young thrush; it is now little larger 
than a full grown one, though the head is nearly twice the size. It 
has little tail as yet, but that may be partly owing to friction, conse- 
quent on close confinement in a small cage. What is chiefly remark- 
able in the plumage is the large white spot or transverse band on the 
crown of the head, correctly described by Temminck as a “ grande 
tache blanche,” whereas Macgillivray says, “ on the occiput there are 
generally some partially white feathers.” So we are to infer that the 


head of the young cuckoo is sometimes spotless. He remarks, | 


“ ‘Temminck’s account of the young at the time of leaving the nest is 


sufficiently correct ;” but whether that author would have returned the | 
compliment I think very doubtful. Considering that Macgillivray has 


devoted thirty-one pages to this species, it might have been expected 


that such a prominent feature would have been more correctly defined 
and described. 
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 Martin.—8rd. The first brood cf martins has taken wing. 7th. 


The cone-shaped nest, having, as already stated, been blown down on 
the 6th of July, excepting a sioall portion of the foundation, the birds 
very soon set to rebuilding, but the power of retaining in the ovary the 


fully developed egg is certainl« very wonderful. 13th. The nestis | 


wellnigh finished, and, to strengti.n it, 1 observe that an unusual 
quantity of straw and other fibrous material has been used, and is to 


be seen here and there protruding from the layers; whereas, in the ~ 
former structure, little or none \.as observable. The nest damaged by | 


the storm of the 18th of June, and subsequently repaired, has again 
been blown or washed down, and the young birds, four in number, 
were found on the ] 1th inst. lying dead on the ground. Judging from 
their size, and the length of the c ‘Ils, they would probably have taken 
wing in the course of three ‘our days. It is somewhat remarkable 
that they should so long i » severingly stick to a building so 


exposed, and where they -- ' ° subjected to such trials and 
disasters, so that out of th: » ole  lony but two broods were safely 
reared. I know of no oth> = - so tenacious of purpose; nothing | 
daunts them. 2Ist. Mart ating; a small flock observed to- 
day; birds of the seaso. - 29th. A second brood is being 
reared by the owners of .0© © ‘ «rst or perfect nests, for, with the 
exception of two, they are mo: or ess open at the top or sides, so that" 


a portion of the lining is seen. 


Cuckoo.—8th. I have just hs.rd that the young cuckoo is dead. 
It had been removed to a large cage, but still fed on chopped 


meat, though I had suggested that caterpillars, grubs and insects 
should be given it. This may also account for its comparative slow 


growth, insect-food being, perhaps, of all aliments the most nutritious ; — 


for instance, fly-eating fish are the fattest and most rapid of growth, 
and fly-catching birds the most muscular and powerful for their size ; 
for example, the swallow-tribe ; and insects enter into the bill-of-fare 
of more than one aboriginal tribe. 

Bluethroated Warbler.—The adult male still frequents the brook- 
side, but nothing has been seen of the immature bird of late; nor 
have I been able to ascertain that the species is breeding here. © 

Pied Oystercatcher, &c.—A bird of this species was observed early 


in the month, but it is an uncommon bird with us; also a few sand 


larks, or dunlins (my informant could not say which), were seen: this 


| 
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is recorded, as a Tringa of any kind is a rara avis with us since our 


sands have been buried by the shingle constantly drifting to the 
eastward. Fifty years ago none of this red shingle had reached our 
shores. | 

Great Blackbacked Gull.—17th. One was seen sailing majestically 
along, seemingly unimpeded by a strong head-wind. It is a noble- 
looking bird, whose powerful flight reminds one of the Falconide. 

Willow Wren.—A few have been lately observed, and on the 19th 
one was seen in the garden. 


Wood Wren.—A fine male of this species having been shot on the 


21st the wing was compared with the outline engraving of Macgil- 
livray’s, with which it exactly corresponds in shape. The relative 


_ length of the primaries is also correctly given. The second primary 


was then compared with the woodcut outline in the ‘ Zoologist,’ (S. S. 
300), from which it differs materially in shape. In my specimen the 
outer web abruptly narrows at one inch from the tip, whereas in the 
woodcut it tapers gradually to the end. The former is arched and 
decurved at the tip ; the latter, though slightly arched in the centre, is 


‘recurved at the end. The quill of the bird before me tapers towards - 


the extremity, the inner web being slightly cut oat and diagonally 
sloped, but in the woodcut the lower web is curved and rounded off. 
Woodcut No 1 is more like the third than the second primary of my 
specimen. On comparing the bird with Temminck’s coloured litho- 
graphic engraving, the resemblance, both as regards shape and colour, 


was found perfect, so that, with it and Macgillivray’s work to refer to, 


there is no mistaking the species. This fine adult male is five inches 
and five-twentieths of an inch in length, bill included, and nine inches 
in extent of wings. The throat and sides of the neck still of a bright 
yellow, that colour extending under the wings and beyond the flexure; 
breast and belly white, but the former is slightly tinged with yellow, as 
are the sides. A bright yellow band from the base of the upper 


mandible passes over the eye and ear-coverts. Head, back and tail-. 


coverts yellowish green; tail-feathers, excepting the exterior one, 
broadly margined with yellowish green. The primaries, the exterior 
one excepted, margined with greenish yellow ; secondaries the same, 
but wore broadly. The second primary is the longest; the third 
three-twentieths of an inch shorter than the second; the first one- 
tenth less than the third. Thigh tinged with yellow. On opening the 
gizzard it was found, like that of the meadow pipit described in the 
‘Zoologist’ (S. S. $42), to contain nothing but the remains of small 
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black beetles, though we are told that its food is “les mouches et 
autres petits insectes volans.” This bird was shot while flitting 
among the upper branches of a lofty elm, where it appeared to be in 
quest of insects, but whether the beetles were found there I am not 
prepared to say, though I think it probable, for the wood wren rarely 
seeks its food on the ground, though it may occasionally be seen 
alighting among the decaying leaves for a second or two. The wood 
wren has but lately returned to our plantations and gardens. 
Swan.—27th. A swan having been shot to-day near Mill Bay, I 
am inclined to believe it to be the bird that escaped on the 20th of 
April from the Bonchurch Pond, as it is in very poor condition, indeed 
little more than skin and bone, and the’ tail-feathers much worn and — 
abraded, some having the shaft almost bare of web, and the rest are 
in a ragged state, which would not be the case if recently escaped,— 
besides, it was found very wild. I little anticipated having this 
opportunity of carrying out my observations, or of ascertaining when 
it arrived at maturity. Though I had shown that authors err in saying 
that the swan is mature when it has acquired the pure white plumage, 
still I had failed in ascertaining when it becomes a perfect adult, 2. e. 
has the bill of a bright reddish orange colour, such as I now find it, 
six months or more after attaining the pure white plumage. It 
measures about four feet ten inches in length, and seven feet in extent 
of wings. The moult of the old swan, commenced towards the middle 
of July, was not completed till late in August. 
Wheatear.—31st. An unusual number seen to-day; they are 
apparently gathering on the southern coast for the autumnal migra- 
tion. | 
Robin.—This species is now returning to our gardens in and around 


the town. | | 
Henry HaDFIELp. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, September 4, 1866. 


Errata—Page 338, line 34, fur “sometimes,” read “somewhat.” Page 343, 
line 28, for “heard,” read “bard.” Page 344, line 31, for “ build,” read “ to build.” 


List of Birds observed during a Six Weeks’ Summer Visit to the 
Channel Islands, exclusive of Jersey. By SMITH, Esq. 


Kestrel—I found kestrels breeding in considerable numbers in — 
all the Islands that I visited, and by no means restricted to the 
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Islands of Guernsey and Sark, as they are marked by Professor 
Ansted, in his List of the Birds of the Channel Islands. They are far 
more numerous than any other hawk; indeed, except the s eriaesbeintny 
the only hawk I have seen in the Islands. 

Sparrowhawk.—Not nearly so common as the last. 

Spotted Flycatcher.—Not quite so common as in England. 

Missel Thrush.—A few in Guernsey and Sark. I have not 
observed it in either of the other Islands. 

Song Thrush and common in all the 
|slands.. 
Hedgesparrow.—Not very. common. 
Robin.—Much more common than the last. 


Stonechat, Whinchat and Wheatear.—All these three are very 


common in all the Islands, the whinchat perhaps the least so, and the 


stonechat certainly by far the most numerous of the three, as it may — 


be seen on almost every hedge, bush and wall. These three are by 
no means confined to the Islands of Guernsey and Sark, but are at 
least equally common in Alderney, Jettro and Herm. 
Blackcap.—Though called the Guernsey nightingale, I have not 
found this bird very common, only having seen two or three specimens 
during my visit. 
Chiffchaff.—I! saw one specimen in Sark. 
~Wren.—Tolerably common in all the Islands. 


Great Tit and Blue Tit.—The only species of tit I have been | 


able to find, and these not very common. 

Pied Wagtail.—Tolerably common. 

Gray Wagtail.—Not so common as the last. 

Tree Pipit.—Not very common. 

Meadow Pipit.—Much more common than the last. | 

Rock Pipit.—By far the most common of the pipits, equally so in 
all the Islands, and by no means confined to Guernsey. 


_ Sky Lark.—Very common indeed in all the Islands, the smallest. 


- and dullest of which are constantly enlivened by the song of these 
birds. 
Yellowhammer.—Not very common, though I have found a few both 
in Alderney and Herm, as well as in Guernsey and Sark. 
Cha ffinch.—Common, though not so much so as in England. 
House Sparrow.—Very common everywhere. 
Greenfinch.—Rather common, more so than the chaffinch. 
Goldfinch.—Rather rare; 1 believe it used to be common, but 
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it 18 Now so sought after mie birdcatchers that it has become very 
scarce. 

Common Linnet.—The common bird of the latendas and equally SO 
in all of them. Here again, as in so many other cases, Professor 
Ansted has made the mistake of marking this bird in his list as only to 
_be found in Guernsey and Sark, whereas it is equally common in the 
other Islands. 

Commun Crossbill.—I saw one of these birds in the red plumage 
during an expedition to Sark on the 25th of June; it was feeding on 
a large fir-cone in the garden of Mr. Collins, the Lord of Sark ; it was 
_ very tame, and allowed me to approach quite close. On my return to 
Guernsey I was asked by a birdcatcher there what some birds were 


which had been brought to him, and which he described as being 
some green and some red, and like parrots: having seen the crossbill © 
in Sark the day before, I thought they were probably crossbills, and — 
asked him to get me some specimens: in a day or two he brought me x 
two birds dead and one alive; the dead ones were one in the green — 
and one in the red plumage; the live one is a darker green than the | 
_. others, and I should think a young bird of the year. I brought it 


safely home; it is now (August 20th) alive and well in my aviary, where 


I hope it will live and flourish, as I am very anxious to watch it 


through the different changes of plumage. _Is it not unusual to find 


these birds so far south as the Channel Islands so early in the year as _ 


the 25th of June? They evidently are not very common there, as 
they were not known to the birdcatcher or to the person who shot 
them. 

Chough.—Not at all uncommon in Guernsey, still indeed, they 
are more numerous than jackdaws. At Herm, on the other hand, the 
jackdaws predominate: I also saw some in Alderney and Sark. 

- Raven.—I saw two ravens in Guernsey, near the south end of the 

Island. 

Crow.—Not uncommon in any of the ietanite. 

Jackdaw.—Tolerably common about the cliffs in all the Islands, 

especially Jettro and Herm. 

Magpie.—I have seen a few of tetas: birds in both pe and 
Sark. | 

_ Wryneck.—Very common in Guernsey. I have not myself been 

able to find it in either of the other Islands. 

Common Creeper.—Not at all common, though | expected it must 
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be there, and was consequently on the look out for it all the time: 
I only saw one specimen, and that in Guernsey, the day before I 
left. 

Hoopoe.—Had one brought me, in the flesh, from Alderney, on a 
former visit; it is now in my collection. I believe, however, this bird 
has frequently been met with in Guernsey and Alderney.. 

Cuckoo.—Very common in all the Islands. 

Kingfisher.—1 have seen several kingfishers amongst the wild rocks 


on the northern shore of Guernsey. One also used to frequent a — 
small pond in the garden of the friend with whom i was staying. 


Swallow.—Common everywhere.» 

Martin.—Not so common as the last. 

 Swift—A few swifts breed in the highest rocks of each of the 
Islands. They appear to me to be rather less common in Guernsey 


than in either of the other Islands. | 


Wood Pigeon.—lI have seen a few wood pigeons in Guernsey ; ; none 
in the other Islands. 


T saw. 


Litile Bustard. _‘Though I I nies not been able to find one of these 
birds myself, I believe I may include it in my list, as I had a letter 


from my brother-in-law, dated Guernsey, March 5th, 1866, in which he | 


said, “ A bustard has been shot here by a Guernsey farmer.” There is 
also one in the Museum, said to have been killed 1 in Guernsey last 
year, now much moth-eaten. 

Ring Dotterel.—Generally very common, though on the first two or 
three weeks after my arrival this time, I found the ring dotterel 


excessively scarce, even on parts of the coast where, on other visits, 1 — 


had found them very numerous: towards the middle of July, however, 
they began to frequent their usual haunts in small parties of six or 


seven, most probably the old birds with their young: these parties — 


very soon increased in number to twenty or thirty, and before my 
departure, on the last day of July, they mustered quite as thick as I 


_had ever seen them before. 


Kentish Plover.—I1 shot two Kentish plovers, a male and on 


the 2nd of July, at one of the bays near the Vale Church, Guernsey. 


I also saw a pair in Alderney, in company with some ring dotterel. 
Gray Plover.—Have seen a few on other visits to Guernsey, but 
never succeeded in obtaining a specimen, as they were always ex- 


cessively wild. 


Turtle Dove.—Shot one near Vozon Bay, Guernsey; the only | one 
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Turnstone—Not very uncommon. They began to make their | 
appearance a little after the ring dotterel, and generally mixed with 
them. I shot one for my collection, in full summer plumage, on the . 
80th of July. I have observed turnstones in Herm, as well as 
in Guernsey, but not in any of the other Islands. 

Sanderling.—Shot one in Vozon Bay, Guernsey, on a former visit, 
a little later in the year. 

Oystercaicher.—Very numerous in all the Islands. 
— Curlew and Whimbrel. —Saw a few of both these birds, but they 
were excessively wild. ? 


Green Sandpiper.—Not very common; saw a few 1 in the bers to 
the north and west of the Island. | 

Common Sandpiper.—Same observations as the last. 

Bartailed Godwit.—Not very common ; shot one at Herm, a young 
bird of the year, on a former visit, about a month later ; indeed I think 
this bird made part of my Ist of September bag. 

_ Purre or Dunlin.—There are a good many of these birds about 
with the ring dotterel, but they are not nearly so numerous. 

Landrail.— I heard the landrail, in = Alderney and 
Sark. 

Common. Guillemot ieee at times; ; saw a few at Alderney, 
where they probably breed. 

Puffin.—There were great quantities about Alderney and Herm, i in 
both of which Islands, as well as the wild uninhabited rocks around, 
they breed in immense numbers. Going through the Swinge, in the 
steamer, a narrow passage between Alderney and a little island called 
-Burhoo, we passed a great flock of these birds; in fact, for more than 
a mile both air and water were swarming with them. 

Razorbill.—Not nearly so numerous as the puffins, but a good many 
breed both in Alderney and Herm. 

Shag.—Shags breed in considerable quantities in all the Islands, 
though the Farrier Rocks, one of their chief breeding stations, is 
getting rather too hot to hold them, the Artillery stationed at the Fort 
in Guernsey having chosen one of those rocks for a target for their 
Armstrong gun: one of the officers told me he was watching the™ 
practice with his glass, and saw a shell burst exactly over a rock which 
was nearly covered with shags, a great number of which fell victims to 
the shot. | 

Gannet.—Saw one, a young bird, fly over the steamer when on the’ 
passage from Guernsey to Alderney. 
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Kittiwake. Brecds | in some nusibere in Guernsey, Alderney and 


Common Gull.—Not very common. 


Herring Gull.—The common gull of the Channel Islands. Breeds 


in great numbers in Guernsey, Sark and Alderney, and a few at Jettro 


and Herm. I caught three young ones on the rocks at Sark, and | | 


brought them home; they are now very tame and always hungry. 
Lesser Blackbacked Gull.—Not very common; I saw a few at each 
of the breeding stations of the herring gull. I shot one of these birds 


on the 17th of July, in a transition state, of which the following is a — 


description :—Beak generally dark horn-colour, with occasional 


_ patches of yellow, and two small patches of red on the angle of the 


lower mandible. Head, neck and breast dirty white, with a few 
small streaks of brown on the nape. Back generally black, almost 
the same colour as the mature bird. Scapulars the same. Lesser 
wing-coverts dusky, almost black and light brown, making two bands 
on one wing; on the other the bands are by no means so distinct, 
the dark and light feathers being more muddled together. Great 
coverts nearly the same, forming a dark and light band on each wing. 
Quills dark dusky, almost black. Secondaries the same, with white 


tips, and edges very much worn. Tertials dark dusky, with white tips. 


Tail-coverts and tail white, except the second and third feathers on 
each side of the tail, which are more or less speckled with brown, 
especially on the inner web; the tips of these four feathers are dark 


brown, edged with white. The eye, I think, was yellow; but 1 am 


sorry to say I forgot to make a note of it at the time. This bird is” 
evidently in a state of moult, the lighter feathers on the body and 
wings being very much rubbed, and indeed worn quite ragged; the 
darker, on the other hand, appears more perfect. The specimen, on 
the whole, is rather an ugly one, but interesting as showing the change 
of plumage. 

Great Blackbacked Gull.—Not nearly so numerous as the last. | 
have occasionally seen one on the sands of Vozon Bay, Guernsey, 


_ and also on the sandy beach to the northward of Herm. 


These are all the birds I have been able to observe myself, but my 


visits to the Chaunel Islands having always been in the summer, of 
course the list is very short of including all the birds. There is a 
tolerably good Museum in St. "Peter’s Port, Guernsey, but it is now 
unfortunately much neglected, many of the best specimens being moth- 
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eaten to such dn extent as to be scarcely sonable: moreover, 


though professing to be a collection of birds killed in the Islands, it is 
hardly to. be depended upon as such, as I am told many of the speci- 
mens were old skins collected by a Jersey birdstuffer, and sent over by 


him when he left, without any information as to whether they had been © 


killed in these Islands or in France. This Museum I imagine to 


have been the foundation of Professor Ansted’s List of the Birds of 


the Channel Islands. 


| Cron. SMITH. 
Bishop’s Lydeard, August 20, 1866. 


“ Occasional and Accidental Visitors.”—I have long intended making a few remarks 
on the introduction into local lists of species which bave'no real claim to be considered 
true natives of the country in question, and I am induced now to do so by the allusion 
to the subject in the Preface to your ‘Dictionary of British Birds.? Every true 
naturalist cannot but have felt the incongruity of such birds as the swallowtailed kite, 
_ the redwinged starling, or the spinetailed swallow, being mixed up in our ornithological 
works and collections with sparrows, crows, chaffinches, and other mere vulgar birds. 


As you well observe, in the Preface to your ‘ Dictionary of British Birds,’ the time has. 


come for reform. Now that the geographical distribution of species, the existence of 
local races, the theory of “‘ centres uf creation,” and the influence of climate and food, 
are being studied on scientific principles, the days for swelling out lists of “ British” 


birds with such quasi-natives is surely past. The custom savours more of the dealer © 


and mere collector than of the true and earnest inquirer into Nature, and had it not 


unfortunately been sanctioned by such men as Montagu, Selby and Yarrell, it could © 


scarcely have survived so long as it has. But, on the other hand, is it desirable, even 


if it were possible, totally to discard these illustrious strangers, to preserve no memento — 


of their visits, to give no clew to the identification of other wanderers of the same kind ? 
Are we totally to ignore the occurrence in Britain of many most beautiful and 
interesting species, and to cast them into outer darkness as aliens and interlopers? 


Surely not. Some of them, even when attention is called to them, may prove to be > 


really natives, although rare, as witness the case of the black redstart, of Savi's 
warbler, and of the great sedge warbler. Had the first capture of these species not 
been recorded and the specimens carefully described, the discovery of their more 
frequent occurrence and of their breeding in those isles might have been indefinitely 
postponed. Evidently, then, what is wanted is some middle course, which would keep 
these wanderers from swamping the true natives in our catalogues and collections, and 


yet preserve due memory of their advent. What this course may be, it lies with our’ 


ornithologists to decide; but I would, with all deference, suggest that in systematically 
arranged faunas, lists and collections, the accidental visitors should always be kept in a 
separate and supplementary series, while the indigenous species are given their due 
precedence. This is done in the list at the end of Dr. Bree’s excellent work on ‘ The 
Birds of Europe, and it seems to me that the example should be universally followed. 
Thus our true Fauna would be shown in its due proportions: ‘ the truth, the whole 
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truth, and nothing but the truth” would be told, and yet those (and they are many) 
who confine their attention to British species would not be deprived of information as 
to those often interesting natives of other climes who may be wafted by adverse winds, 
or driven by some other strange chance, to those inhuspitable shores—Edward R, 
Alston ; 205, Bath Street, Glasgow, September 4, 1866. 
Albinos.—Since my last account of albinos I have added to my sollnttive and 
seen many more curious instances of real or part albinos. Of the blackbird I have 
seen several pied varieties, and one beautiful cream-coloured and white female 
~ (still distinguishable by her rust-coloured breast), cream-coloured thrushes, a cream- 
coloured magpie, a half white stonechat (in my cullection), a shag. with a white crest 
(a very striking thing), and a perfect albino curlew, the eyes and bill being even pink; 
this bird isin my collection. A friend informs me that he has for me a perfect albino 
of the common sandpiper, with pink eyes and bill. Of the last two birds I never knew 


_ albinos before. A corn crake also in peculiar plumage is worth recording: the top 


of the head, the neck, back, rump and scapulars rust-colour, edged with yellowish 
gray; wing-coverts and the sides red, barred with white; wing-quills of an uniform 
brick-red ; breast cream-culour; sides of the head slightly tinged with blue; eyes 
pink ; feet and bill rich flesh-coluur. A marsh harrier containing many white feathers. 
Two or three pied chaffinches, a pied wren and a cream-coloured swallow. Real 
albinos invariably remain white; this is nothing unusual. Many examples are to be 
met with even in the human species. White feathers caused by disease will 

undoubtedly ,in- the following moult, if a healthy one, assume the true colour, but 
natural white feathers never change. — H. ; Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
August 29, 1866. 

Food of the Hobby.—In the stomach of an immature male of this species, killed on 
the 26th of June last, at Langley, in Norfolk, I discovered nearly the whole of the 
remains of a gray linnet, two examples of the ghost swift moth, a large dragonfly and 
several small beetles: the wings of the dragonfly were taken off close to the body; the 
moths and beetles were swallowed whule.-—T. FE. Gunn ; 3, West Pottergate, Norwich. 

Black Redstart in the North of Ireland.—An old male example of this bird is to be 
seen at Mr. Sheals’,, birdstuffer, Belfast. I forget from whence it came, but he got it 
in the flesh.— H. Blake-Knox ; Dalkey, Co. Dublin, August 29, 1866. 

Late Song of the Nightingale.—Mr. Hayward, a perfectly reliable naturalist of this 


town, informs me that on Thursday, August 9th, whilst entomologiziug in the early 


morning, he heard the full song of the nightingale in the wooded part of a park about 
a mile from Colchester. He saw the bird, and a friend passing the road at the time 
also heard the song. I have watched the habit of the nightingale for many years, but 
I never heard it sing in the wild state in August. As a rule, the song is first heard in 
the eastern counties the second week in April—often on the 11th or 12th. It lasts 
during the wooing, nest-building, egg-laying and incubation, but invariably stops 
when the young are hatched, the last week in May, or thereabouts. Of course the 
bird heard by Mr. Hayward may have been a disappointed lover sending forth its rich 
mellow notes of reproach before it flew away to softer climes; or it may have been an 
escaped prisoner from some wretched cage in which it had been shut up, sending forth 
its notes of triumph, just to hear how it would sound in the wild echoing grove. In 
any case the fact is worth recording, for, however simple, in Natural History a fact is 
worth many thoughts.—C. R. Bree; Colchester, August 11, 1866.—From the ‘ Field. 
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The Common Starling: adoption of Cornwall as a breeding locality—The 
starling, up to within a few years, withdrew entirely from Cornwall in February and 
March, and was never known to breed with us. This was not the case in most of the 
other southern counties, although I believe the bulk retired to the north, returning — 
to the south and west at an early period in the autumn in enormous flocks, roosting at 
night in sedgy morasses, fir-plantations, ozier-beds, &c. I first heard of their 
adopting our county in the summer some years since from my brother, who lives in the _ 
eastern part of the county, when he wrote me word that a few pairs of star ings had 
in that and the few previous years. bred in the hollow trees about his residence. Last 
year I received a letter announcing that they had reached the Bodmin country (the 
central district of Cornwall), and this week I received a communication from Mr. A. 
Chenhalls, who lives in the Land’s End district, calling my attention to the autumnal 
flocks of starlings having made their appearance at least three weeks before the usual 
time. Whether we shall have the same honour and compliment paid us by 
nightingales remains to be proved ; but these changes of residence are curious in the 
absence of any apparent reason for the change.—Edward Hearle Rodd ; Penzance, 
September 17, 1866. 

A Rook at Sea.—Hooded crows are very numerous, ol frequently perch on our 
yards, attracted by the meat lashed to the masts. There are no rvoks on the island 
(Shetland), there being no trees for their accommodation, but I noticed a lot of 
starlings and a mountain finch. Speaking of rooks reminds me of an account Captain 
Gravil gave me of one which came on bvard utterly exhausted, in the Greenland Sea 
or North German Ocean, two hundred miles from the nearest point of land, viz. the 
North of Scotland. This poor rook (he is certain as to the species) alighted on the 
yards, and was caught, confined and fed; and after a few days liberated, with full per- 
mission to depart in peace; but, strange to say, this usually shy bird chose to remain 
on board, running about the decks and amongst the men, and feeding sumptuously on 
potatoes and scraps, and roosting at night in the rigging. Arriving at Shetland, 
Captain Gravil sent the bird on shore, and sailed in the evening for Hull; but imagine 
his surprise and that of his crew, many of whom are now on board, when next morniog, — 
about breakfast time, they descried their late shipmate winging his way to the vessel 
(then more than forty miles from Lerwick, and out of sight of land), on which he 
alighted with a prodigious cawing and every token of satisfaction, and renewing his old 
habits and intimacy with all on board. This coutinued voluntarily on the rook’s part 
until the vessel arrived in Hull, when he was put in a cage that he might be conveyed 
to Captain Gravil’s garden, but unfortunately the boys, who always swarm on a whalers | 
deck directly she returns to port, got at him and poked him to death with sticks, to the 
regret and annoyance of “I the ship’s company.—C. E. Smith; S.S. ‘ Diana, 
Lerwick. | 

White Swallows.——I am on a stay at Llandrindrod Wells, Radnorshire, for the - 
benefit of my health. In taking a drive through Horney, a village two miles distant 
from here, I observed a white swallow flying about with others. On my return I pro- 
cured a gun, and was fortunate enough to again find the bird, which I brought down 
with its feathers uninjured. On examining it I found it perfectly white, except a 
dusky cream badge on the back. There were some boys present when I shot the bird; 
they informed me that there were several bred at a farm-house in the neighbourhvuod. | 
I went and saw the farmer this morning, who informed me that there was a nest of 
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three, all white ones, and that he saw them previously to their flying. He also says 
that about four years ago there were two in the same neighbourhood, and both shot. 


Is not this a very unusual occurrence? TI have been a sportsman upwards of twenty 
years, and never saw anything of the kind before. — C. — sets Park, 
Hereford.— From the * Field, — 

Whitebellied Swift in the Western Islands of Mayo.—Mr. Thomas Cullen, sub- 
curator of Trinity College, Dublin, while on a dredging tour with Professor Wright, 
on the West Coast of Ireland, informs me that he saw several of this supposed alpine 
swift in the vicinity of Achill Island. This was in July last, so that they must breed 


there.—H. Blake-Knox ; Dalkey, Co. Dublin, August 29, 1866. 


Swift in September.—You will no doubt be interested in the fact that I saw, on 
the 3rd of September, a swift sailing about, as if it was the middle of August, though 
without any companions, I watched it for some time, and had a perfectly clear view 
of it. On looking into ‘ Selborne,’ I find that “a swift was once seen at Lyndon on 
September 3rd.” It is curious that my day of observation should be the same; and 
the fact itself is the more remarkable in this northern part of England, and in a 


district where swifts are scarce even in the height of summer. It was just on the out- 


skirts of the village: the weather was fine on Monday, but has since been unfavourable, 
else I shuuld have looked again.—J. Gilbert White; Beeford, Hull, September 5, 1866. 
[Communicated by Thomas Bell, Esy., F.R.S., &c.] 

Destructiveness of the Wood Pigeon.—In addition to “ turnip tops, holly-berries, 
rowans, hips, baws, charluek (seeds, leaves and flowers),” may be added grain of all 


descriptions. From the time of the young grain hardening in the ear to the time of 


its harvesting, and from the time of its being sown to getting into the blade, they prey 


upon it, aud do immense harm to it. Last harvest I saw one shot, the crop of which 


contained half a pint of tares; and the Duke of Richmond’s gamekeeper shot one, the 
crop of which contained 858 grains-.of barley. Some time ago I saw one opened, that 


was said to have visited a field seven times one day before it was shot, and in the crop 


there was an imperial half pint of wheat. They are particularly injurious to peas and 
beans, both newly sown and when ripening. In winter they attack the clover plants, 


“pecking out the centre buds, and they do the same to turnips, frequently pecking the 


bulbs also, which, thus injured, are very liable to be destroyed by frost. In this neigh- 


‘bourhood they are found in great flocks, and although a very shy bird, and bad to get at, 


above a hundred are frequently shot in a day, and readily sold at York for six-pence 
each. Considering the quantity one bird can and does destroy, and the great number 
of them, it will readily be conceded that they must be a great nuisance.—John Ranson ; 
York. 

Food of the Wood Pigeon.—I am glad to give my opinion as to the totally harm- 
less character of that beautiful bird, the wood pigeon: in hard weather they come into 


our gardens and eat the winter greens, and in the fields they eat the turaip-tops, and 


there is no bird that does less mischief to the farmer. I am very glad you have 
invited opinions on this subject, as a very strong prejudice prevails throughout this 
county [Surrey] against this bird.—James Paine; near Godalming, September 1, 1866. 

[I rather invited the record of facts than opinions: an opinion, as instanced in both 
the preceding communications, is biassed by prejudices. Mr. Ranson considers the 
wood pigeon a “great nuisance”; Mr. Paine calls it “totally harmless”: again, 
I prefer to avoid all reference to gamekeepers’ views of Natural History questions; the 
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barn owls, cuckoos and goatsuckers that adorn the trunks of trees in all “ preserved” 
domains, exhibit very decidedly the gamekeeper’s ignorance—Edward Newman.] 

Temminck’s Stint at King’s Lynn.—Two specimens of Tringa Temminckii were — 
shot near this place on the 12th of this month, by Mr. George Cresswell. They were 
both fema!:s, and much damaged, but I shall be able to have one of them preserved 
for our Museum.—John Lowe ; King’s Lynn, September 16, 1866. 

The Buffbreasted Sandpiper in Belfast.—Whilst visiting one of my birdstuffers in 
Belfast, ] had the pleasure of being shown by him (Mr. Sheals) a strange sandpiper, — 
which I instantly recognized as the buffbreasted sandpiper (Tringa rufescens), in its 
first plumage. It was shot by Mr. Joyce, of that town, in company with another too 
much injured for stuffing, in the Peuple’s Park. On writing to Mr. Joyce for full par- 
ticulars, he kindly wrote me the following :—*I shot it early one morning in the 
beginning of October, flying from seaward in company with another, in a piece of 
reclaimed slub land called the People’s Park, beside the town. They flew different 
from any of the sand lark species I have seen, and as I thought, perhaps, they were 
some rare bird, I fired at one of them as they flew past me, and killed it; the other flew 
on, and then, as if missing its companion, turned and flew close past me ; I fired at it, 
and, as 1 had No. 1 shot in the left barrel, I blew it almost to atoms. I then went — 
up and lifted the first one, and as I had never seen one before I considered it rare, and 
went back and lifted the other one, but I was compelled to throw it away; it was 
minus the head and one leg, and the breast torn open. * * * * [should have 
mentioned that it was about the beginning of October, 1864; I may be a few weeks 
astray, but that is as near it as I can get.”"—H. Blake-Knoz. : 

Wood Sandpiper at Kingsbury Reservoir.—On the 30th of August, when at the 
above Reservoir, I shot a nice specimen of this elegant sandpiper: it was alone, and 
rather wary, but it having settled under a high bank I was enabled to approach within © 
shooting distance. When on the wing its resemblance to the green sandpiper was very 
remarkable, but when walking it showed a much more “ stilted” appearance, and by 
this and its note I suspected what it was.—F. D. Power ; 32, Queen Square, W.C., 
September 3, 1866. 

Night Heron at Belfast.—I have just seen an Irish specimen of the, night heron, 
which was got, wounded, in the People’s Park, aear about the piace where I got the 
buffbreasied sandpiper, in September, 1865 (?). It is either a female or the young 
bird. It agrees with the description given in Yarrell.—Richard Joyce; Belfast. 
[Communicated by Mr. Blake-Knox.] 


Lacerta viridis in Kent.—A lizard was brought to me about three weeks ago, 
which had been taken on a railway embankment in the neighbourhood: it is about 
eight inches in length. The ground colour of the whole body, head and legs, a bright 
green, dotted with black, and inclining to yellow on the back. A dark brown inter-— 
tupted dorsal line exteuds along the whole length of the body and tail. It was 
moulting when brought to me, and tbe old skin is stil] upon the tail, which is now of a 
dull drab colour. It has fed freely on Noctugz, such as Triphena orbona, Noctua © 
triangulum, &c., but refuses to eat the larger Bombyces, as well as Zygena Filipendule. 
It generally eats from two to three Noctue nightly. Is this a continental species or 
one which has established itself here? It seems to resemble the common green lizard 
SECOND SERIES—VOL. I. 3.N 
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The following additions by purchase were also announced : :—‘ Revue Zoologique,’ 
11 vols.; Laporte & Gory, ‘ Histoire Naturelle et Iconographie des Insectes Colé- 
optéres, 4 vols.; J. Thomson, ‘ Essai d’une Classification de la Famille des Céram. 
bycides;’ J. Thomson, ‘Systema Cerambycidarum ;’ Trimen, ‘ Rhopalocera Africe 
Australis, Part 2. : 


Election of Member. 
M. A. Depuiset, of No. 17, Rue des Saints Péres, Paris, was ballotted for and 
elected a Foreign Member. 
Exhibitions, &c. 
Mr. Bond exhibited a male specimen of Bombyx Cynthia which measured 


6} inches in expanse of wings: those reared by Dr. Wallace at Colchester, during the 
_ present year, varied from 3—6} inches; they also showed some variations in the 


quantity of white hair or down upon their bodies, some having small tufts only of that 
colour, others having bands, whilst in a few Specimens almost the entire surface was 
while. 

The Secretary had been requested by Dr. Wallace to say that during September 
his Ailanthery would be worth looking at, and he would be very glad to show it if a 


day's previous notice were given him. The season had been very unfavourable; long 


continued rain and wind made great havoc, and a severe hail-storm which happened 


early in August riddled the Ailanthus leaves, and knocked down the worms, of which 


many were killed. Nevertheless there would be a crop; his first cocoons were begun 


on the 18th of August; and he had a second smaller supply of younger larve to supply 


the vacancies caused by the previous inclemency of the weather. 

Mr.S. Stevens had recently visited Lady Dorothy Nevill’s Ailanthery, where also 
many larve had been blown off the trees by the wind, and it was necessary to employ 
a man or boy to replace them on the leaves. Birds, however, were seldom found to 
attack the larve. 

Prof. Westwood said that wasps carried off the newly-hatched larve. He might 
mention also that a correspondent of his had had a few larve in-dvors, but two of them 


| escaped; afier a time both were found a ie the single Ailanthus which was growing 


in the garden. 


Mr. Pascoe directed attention to an account given by Mr. Ceneal Meadows, and 
published in a recent number of ‘ The Times,’ of a Chinese silk-worm, the pupa of which 
was used as an article of food. 

Prof. Brayley communicated the following extract fine the Report of Mr. Vice- 


Consul Lay on the Trade of the Port of Che-foo in Northern China, recently presented 
to Parliament :—_ | 


_ % Amongst the articles that can be exported from Che-foo, there is brown silk pro- 
duced from the wild silkworms that swarm in the mountain forests, and the quantity 
of this article that could be brought into the market, if prices suited, may be computed 
at not less than 12,000 bales a-year. This silk is uf different qualities, according to 
the process and care adopted in reeling it from the cocoons, and some of it is well 
adapted for manufactures. The natives weave plain silk goods from it called ‘ pongees,’ 
and about 100,000 pieces of these stuffs could be bought annually.” 


Mr. A. F. Sheppard exhibited a box of Lepidoptera, all bred or captured in the 
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Isle of Man by Mr. Gregson, and including Dianthecia cesia, D. capsophila, Sesia 
philanthiformis, Sericoris littorana, Eupecilia albicapitana, Sciaphila Colquhounana, 
Gelechia vicinella and G. leucomelanella (which Mr. Gregson believed to be but one 
species), a new species of Gelecbia, and the new Phycis, allied to P. dilutella, of which 
Mr. Bond exhibited a specimen at the July Meeting (Zvol. S. S. 323.) | 

Mr. Stainton exhibited Gelecliia vicinella, which had been bred by Mr. Gregson 
from larve collected in the Isle of Man, fieding on Silene maritima and Gelechia 
atrella, which had been bred by Mr. Jeffrey from larve collected near Saffron Walden, 
feeding in the stems of Hypericum. The first-named species belonged to the group of 
which the larve are all attached to plants of the natural order Caryophyllacee, but 
Gelechia atrella had always been supposed to belong to the group of species attached to 
plants of the natural order Leguminose, and its occurrence on Hypericum was 80 
startling that Mr. Stainton had at first suspected some error of observation; however, 
Mr. Jeffrey’s statements were positive and conclusive, that he had bred fourteen speci- 
mens in three different receptacles, one of which had not been previously used for 
larve, and that he had not collected any larve feeding on Leguminose before the first 
imago of G. atrella had appeared. The habit of the larva was, moreover, very peculiar ; 
it burrowed in the stems of the Hypericum early in May, and thereby caneee the ici 
shoots of the plant tu droop, which had led to its discovery. 

Mr. Stainton also exhibited a series of Micro-Lepidoptera received flew M. 
Milliére, of Lyon; amongst which were specimens of the Depressaria Rutana of 
Fabricius (a species which had been lost sight of for many years), bred from Ruta 
angustifolia, at Cannes, and of a new species of Gelechia nearly allied to G. costella, 
which had been bred from Hyoscyamus albus, at Cannes. Mr. Stainton remarked that 


our common G. costella was hardly known on the Continent; he had never seen a — 


specimen in Germany: indeed the only Continental example he had seen was from 
Holland; yet the food-plant, Solanum dulcamara, was extensively distributed. The 
occurrence, therefore, of an allied species feeding on a nearly allied plant i in the South 
of France was very interesting. . 

Mr. S. Stevens exhibited some coloured drawings of butterflies of extreme beauty 
and most minute accuracy, executed without the aid of a lens by Mr. Mitchell, who 
was present as a Visitor. 

The Secretary exhibited a curious variety of Melanippe fluctuata, found by 
Mr. E. 8. Haines at rest on a wall at Brierley Hill, Staffordshire, in 1864; it bore 


considerable resemblance to the form described by Beworth under the name of © 


costovata. 


The Secretary exhibited drawings of the sieaie pupa and both sexes of the j imago 


of a new Geometrideous moth belonging to the genus Agathia, Guén.; these were 
communicated by Mr. H. L. Schrader, of Shanghai, who found the lates on Salix. 
pentandra, but they for some time escaped detection by reason of their resemblance to 
the remains of a leaf of which the softer parts had been eaten away. Four of the 
larve were found in the neighbourhood of Shanghai on the 1st of August, 1865; they 
were then about an inch long; between the 8th and the 14th they changed to pupa; 
a cocoon was formed (but so slight that the pupa was visible through. it) and attached 
to the stem of a twig, the head of the pupa resting in the angle between the stem and 
a leaf-stalk; two males emerged on the 20th and 24th of August respectively, and one 
female on the 21st. 
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The Secretary read a communication respecting the injury done to the cotton crop 
in- Louisiana by the “ army worm,” the larva of Heliothis armigera. It stated that 
the crop was in danger of being entirely eaten up. Two years’ ago the planters of 
Louisiana, tempted by the high price of cotton, which was then selling at fifieenpence 
a pound, began to-cultivate cotton, which had been almust abandoned. The sugar 


- cane became of secondary importance. But the caterpillar arrived, aud swept away 


the hopes of the planters in a few days. The noise made by the multitudes of 
voracious insects was described as audible at the distance.of a mile, and to resemble the 
crackling of a house on fire-. It was thought for atong time that the army ouly visited 
Lower Louisiana, but this was an error; in 1788, these insects destroyed 280 tons of 
cotton in the Bahamas ; they caused the cultivation of cotton to be given up in many 
of the West Indian Islands, and the case was almost the same in Egypt; in 1798 this 
insect visited Georgia, and in 1800 it ravaged South Carolina ; four years later they 
descended on the whole of Louisiana; and in 1825 they ravaged the whole of the 
Southern States, and it was very difficult even to get seed for the following year. The 
last general visitation was in 1845. The army worm appears often in Guiana and 
other parts of South America. The mischief done by these creatures is, fortunately, 


not always of the same serious extent; sometimes even the insects, when they come 


late, as ‘they did last year, thin the seed pods, and produce a positive benefit. If it 
were not so, considering that they have appeared twenty-three times in the United 
States since 1793, the growing of cotton would be hazardous to be continued.. The 
most favourable circumstances for the production of the army worm are heat, moisture, 
and clouded skies, up tu the end of the month of June; when such is the case the 
visitation is looked upon as certain; it was so this year. The caterpillars cannot sup- 


port great heat and continued drought; in Louisiana and the other States of the South, | 


as well as in the Bahamas, a torrid summer kills them, especially where the svil is 
sandy. In 1826 the creatures appeared on the Ist of August in Louisiana and North 


Carolina, but hot weather set in, and by the 23rd of the same month they had all 
disappeared. | 


/ 


Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a house-fly to which were attached six Chelifers; and 
had observed another upon which were no less than eight of these parasites. 
Mr. F. Moore read the following extract from the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 


- Bengal, 1866, p. 73, respecting the synchronous emission of light by fireflies (see 


1865, pp. 94, 101) 


| ‘Camp, near Myanoung, Nov. 20, 1865. 

“ During a visit to Calcutta, a few months ago, Mr. Grote drew my attention to a 
sort of controversy which had been started at home, touching the habit, which fireflies 
were stated to exhibit occasionally, of a concurrent exhibition of their light, by vast 
multitudes acting in unison; a statement which appeared to have been somewhat 
sceptically received. Mr. Grote does uot appear to have ever witnessed this pheno- 
menon in Bengal, and questioned me if I had ever observed any confirmatory 
instance. Fireflies are tolerably well known, of course, to the resident in Bengal, but 
I had never there observed any such habit among the countless fireflies, which form 
such fiery-like ornaments to the shrubberies about Calcutta. In Pegu, however, 
I have witnessed the exhibition in question; myriads of fireflies emitting their light, 
and again relapsing into darkness, in the most perfect rythmic unison. I much regret 
that I did not secure specimens, but the circumstances were as follows:—I had halted 
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my boat for the night alongside a small clearing in the low-lying tract of country 
forming a part of the Irawadi Estuary (Delta), east of the Bassein River, where the 
water was Salt, and the entire country not more than a foot, if so much, above the flood- 
level. Night had closed in, and my servant, who brought in the tea, asked me to step 


out of my tent and see the fireflies, which, he said, he had never seen the like of 


before. On stepping out of the tent, a truly beautiful sight presented itself. In front 
was the broad and deep river sweeping on, with its indistinctly seen back-grounds of 
primeval forest on its opposite bank. Aronnd me was the recently-formed clearing, 
with its two or three huts and my own camp, as the sole proof of man’s occupancy, for 


miles and miles, but, for all the wildness and almost desolation of the scene, the bank | 


on which I stood was .a glorious spectacle, and those acquainted with the class of 
native servants will well understand that it must have been at once unusual and 
beautiful indeed to rivet the attention of a listless khitmutgar! The bushes over- 


— hanging the water were one mass of fireflies, though, from the confined space available 


for them on low shrubs, the numbers may not have been actually more than are often 


‘congregated in Bengal. The light of this great body of insects was given out, as 


I have said, in rythmic flashes, and, for a second or two, lighted up the bushes in a 
beautiful manner; heightened, no doubt, by the sudden relapse into darkness which 


followed each flash. These are the facts of the case (and, I may add, it was towards 


the end of the year), and the only suggestion I would throw out, to account for the 
unusual method of luminous emanation, is that the close congregation of large 


- numbers of insects, from the small space afforded by the bushes in question, may have 


given rise to the synchronous emission of the flash, by the force of imitation or 
sympathy. Mr. Montgomery, of the Survey Department here, also fully corroborates 
the habit of our Pegu fireflies simultaneously emitting their light, but adds he has 
only remarked it under conditions similar to those described above, in low swampy 
ground. It still remains, therefore, to be decided if the insect is different from the 
ordinary one, or if, as I am inclined to think, the simultaneity is produced by 
sympathy and great crowding of individuals."—W. THEOBALD, jun. 


_ Mr. M‘Lacblan mentioned that the genus of Hydropsychide (Trichoptera) described 
by him in the ‘Transactions’ (third series, v. 270), under the name of Sciops, was 
identical with the Hydromanicus of Brauer (Verh. K. K. zool.-botan. Gesellschaft in 
Wien, xv. 420), which had priority over Sciops, so that the latter name must sink. 
The two species described by Mr. M‘Lachlan were, however, both distinct from the 
Hydromanicus irroratus of Dr. Brauer. | | 

Mr. Janson exhibited a small collection of Jamaican insects, the produce of the 
first three weeks of Mr. C. P. Gloyne’s residence near George Town: amongst a few. 


_ Hemiptera, an Emesa was the most interesting; and amongst the Coleoptera, an 
Epitragus, a Charactus, Hebestola, Desmophora, Notoxus, Helops, &c. 


The Secretary read a further instalment of “ Notes:on the Buprestide of South 


: Australia,” communicated by Mr. C. A. Wilson, of Adelaide. 


Mr. Pascoe read the following description of a new genus of Tmesisterninz :— 


“The Queensland insect described below is closely allied to Spintheria, from the - 


opposite land of New Caledonia. It is exceedingly interesting as being a second form 


ofa group which, almost excluded from Australia, abounds in New Guinea and the 


Celebes (Mr. Wallace’s collection alone contains nearly a hundred species), and is 
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most interesting object in the collection was the female of the stingless huotiey-bee, 


her abdomen was distended with eggs, was wore than double the length of a worker, 


Butterflies of Mauritius.” Of the twenty species of Rhopalocera (exclusive of the 


- Entomologique de Madagascar, Bourbon et Maurice” as inhabiting the last-mentioned 
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represented as far as Timor to the West, Manilla to the North, and New Zealand to 
the South. It is also interesting from the remarkable structure of its mesosternum, 


which is produced anteriorly into a sharp spine, overlapping the prosternam, ‘The 


following characters separate the genus from: Spintberia and from all other knowy 
furms of Tmesisternine :— 


ANASTETHA, 
Antenne setacex, corpore longiores.’ Prothorax basi latus et bisinuatus, lobo seutellari 


producto. Scutellum elongatum, angustatum. Femora postica hand incrassata, 
Mesosternum avlice in spinam acutam projectum. 


Anastetha raripila, n. sp. 


A. nigra, nitida, fere glabra, pilis argenteis perpaucis solum induta; elytris obscure 
-Tubris, plaga subtransversa prope medium sita tertiaque apicali nigris, 
-apicibus ad suturam dentatis. 

Long. 5 lin. 
Hab.—Rockhampton.” 
Papers read. 


Mr. Frederick Smith read a paper entitled “ Notes on some Hymenopterous 
Insects collected by Mr. Peckolt, at Catagallo, South Brazil.” Amongst them was the 
Dielucerus Ellisii of Curtis, a sawfly which is social in all its stages, as described 
by Curtis, whose account of its economy was corroborated by Mr. Peckolt; but the’ 


Trigona, which has been a desideratum with hymenopterists. Amongst some hundreds 
of specimens of Trigona Mosquito were a few workers and females, and of the latter 
half a dozen examples; there was no difficulty in discovering the queen, which, when 


and had very much the appearance of a gravid female Termes. The collection aiso 
included Cryptocerus elongatus, which was said to be destructive to nests of the 
mosquito bee (Mr. Bates has described another species of Cryptocerus as feeding ov 
the dung of birds); and a white ant, very destructive to coffee beans, closely 
resembling, if not identical with, the Termes cumulans of Hagen. 

Mr. Robert Trimen, of Cape Town, communicated a paper entitled * Notes on the 


doubtful native, Thymele Ramanatek) enumerated by Boisduval in bis Faunce 


island, the author himself, during a visit of three weeks in July, 1865, captured 
sixteen, and was presented by other collectors with the remaining four; in addition to 
which he captured four species, and was presented with another, not known to 
Boisduval as Mauritian. The five additional species were Callidryas Florella, Fabr., 
C. Rhadia, Boitsd., Terias Rahel, Fabr., Junonia Rhadama, Boisd., and Libythea 
Cinyras, n. sp. ? 

Future Meetings of the Society. 


' The President announced that there would not be any Meeting of the Society in 
October, and that the future Meetings would, by permission, be held in the Rooms of 
the Linnean Society, in Burlington House, Piccadilly.—J. W. D. 
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LIST OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


This day is published a New Eprtion of the 
‘IST OF BIRDS OBSERVED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 


Kish Birds,’ and contains two important additions to all prior editions of the same 
jst. A number before the English name indicates the number of reported oceur- 
bes of the species in Britain: thus— | 


“1. Griffon Valture” indicates that this bird has been once only obtained at large 
| in Britain: such birds are not British: their appearance here is accidental. 


od. A number the Latin name indicates the page in the ‘ Dictionary of 
ish Birds’ where a description of the bird is to be found: thus— | 


'*,? The List is brought up to the Ist of August, 1866. = 
Price 4d. printed on one side only, or 5d. post free. 
E. Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate. 


IRDSNESTING; being a complete Description of the Nests and 

®, Eggs of Birds which breed in Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD 

i This work is written en the use of out-of-doors naturalists and that better 
ef schoolboys who take 7 atural History as an instructive recreation. Under 


i species will be found—l. 
hich the nest is to be found; 4. The materials of which the nest is built, together 


= any particulars of its shape which will assist in determining by what bird it is built ; 
antes and colour of the eggs, describing such variations as are occasionally 


Price Is. 1d., post free. ~ 
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aE BIRDS OF MIDDLESEX: a Contribution to the Natural 
L History of the County. By J. EDMUND HARTING, F.LS., F.ZS. 


isin this volume more than 200 species of Birds are separately considered: the 
habits, and food of each are alluded to, and attention is drawn to the note and 

§ as a ready means of distinction at a distance. Wherever it has been practicable, 

Majotcs are musically expressed in the text. In the case of closely-allied species their 

ima distinguishing characters are pointed out in parallel columns, thus exhibiling at a 

mance the particular respects in which they differ. ; | | 

4 John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


IRELAND:” it is compiled from the Third Edition of Yarrell’s ‘ History of | 


*Wryneck, Yunz torguilla, 394” indicates that this bird is described at page 394 


e English name ; 2. The Latin name; 3. The situation ~ 
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